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THINGS AS THEY ARE IN AMERICA. 


THE VOYAGE. 

A visir to Americt is usually one of the early aspira- 
tions of the more impressionable youth of England. 
The stirring stories told of Columbus, Sebastian Cabot, 
Raleigh, and Captain John Smith; the history of the 
Pilgrim Fathers fleeing from persecution; the descrip- 
tion of Penn’s transactions with the Indians; the 
narratives of the gallant achievements of Wolfe and 
Washington, and the lamentable humiliations of Bur- 
goyne and Cornwallis; the exciting autobiography of 
the Philadelphian printer, who, from toiling at the 
press, rose to be the companion of kings—all had their 
due effect on my imagination, and stimulated the desire 
I felt to cross the Atlantic, and see the country which 
had been the theatre of so many interesting events, 
and latterly the scene of so many social developments. 
The ordinary occupations of a busy life, however, had 
dispelled this early dream. Like other ardently but 
vaguely entertained notions, it vanished and was for- 
gotten, when circumstanges all at once recalled it to 
mind, and rendered its realisation possible. In short, 
towards the close of 1853, I was enabled to visit the 
more interesting portions of North America, where the 
rapid rate at which travellers are whirled from place 
to place, left me a reasonable time for observation and 
inquiry. 

When a thing has to be brought down from the realms 
of fancy, to be considered in its practical details, it is 
astonishing how many little difficulties require to be 
encountered and overcome. In the present instance, I 
had to determine, in the first place, which route I should 
adopt. Should I go by way of the British American 
provinces, or leave them to be reached after visiting the 
United States? I resolved to set out direct for one of 
the nearest of the colonial possessions—Nova Scotia, 
and pass on thence to Canada, by this means taking 
the more northerly parts first. Perhaps, also, the fact 
of the Nova Scotian peninsula being ordinarily, and it 
may be said, unjustly, neglected by tourists, helped to 
fix my resolution, and accordingly I engaged a berth 
in the America, one of the Cunard line of steamers 
bound from Liverpool to Boston, and touching at 
Halifax. 

It was on a dull September morning, with a thick 
fog overhanging the Mersey, that I found myself amidst 
a crowd of persons standing on the deck of a small 
steamer at the landing quay of Liverpool. In the fore- 
part of the vessel was a huge pile of boxes, bags, and 
portmanteaus, the luggage of the passengers; while the 
middle and after parts were so thickly covered with 
human beings, as to leave barely standing-room. The 


duty of this little craft, called ‘the tender,’ is to. carry 
passengers from the shore to the steam-ship that lies 
moored in the middle of the river, and which, having 
previously, while in dock, taken on board all its cargo, 
is now ready to start out to sea. As nine o’clock struck, 
the tender moved away from the shore, and in two 
minutes was enveloped in the fog—a most dangerous 
situation, for the Mersey was studded over with vessels 
in various attitudes, and at any instant we might rush 
violently against them. Such a catastrophe actually 
occurred. By what I must consider to have been 
incautious steering, the small steamer was brought 
suddenly into collision with the bows of a large vessel, 
and our instantaneous destruction seemed to be in- 
evitable. With indescribable alarm I expected that the 
vessel would pass over us, and that we should all be 
immediately struggling beneath the flood. There wasa 
rush to the roof of the small engine-room, as being likely 
to remain longest above water. I climbed to the highest 
point near me, and looked ahead for the coming shock. 
Crash went in the bulwarks of the tender, and down 
went its mast across the pile of luggage! I thought 
all was over. Fortunately, the bowsprit of the large 
vessel, in coming in contact with and breaking our 
mast, slightly turned off the collision, and we imme- 
diately lost sight of her great hull in the mist. We 
felt, as it were, a reprieve from death, and looked 
each other in the face with a feeling of congratu- 
lation. Then broke forth on the unlucky steers- 
man a shower of those warm epithets which the 
English, in moments of indignation, scatter about with 
characteristic liberality. Idiot—ass—fool! with certain 
pithy adjeetives, were pelted at him all the rest of the 
way ; nor did we feel safe from a fresh calamity till we 
were alongside of the America, which towered like a 
castle above us, and till we had our feet securely planted 
on her capacious poop. ‘The tender, it is needless to 


say, had a very damaged appearance. Her mast and > 


cordage lay athwart the confused mass of baggage, some 
of which was broken in pieces, and some had gone over- 
board. Whether such incidents are common at Liver- 
pool, I do not know. It is, at all events, clear that 
the method of putting passengers on board Amcrican 
vessels, in a foggy river, by means of small and over- 
crowded tenders, is a very bad one; and I have no 
hesitation in saying, that there is more danger to life 
from this practice, than in a whole voyage across the 
Atlantic. 

The America did not immediately depart. The mails 
were still to be put on board, and these did not arrive in 
a subsequent trip of the tender till nearly noon. When 
they made their appearance, they consisted of at least 
two cart-loads of well-stuffed leather bags, with some 
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boxes containing special dispatches for Canada. The 
whole having been transferred to the hold in the large 
steamer, the captain and pilot took their places on the 
paddle-box, the other officers went to their appropriate 
posts, the bell was rung, the wheels moved, and we 
were off. Slowly at first did the great floating mass 
proceed through the water. The mists which lay to 
seaward were not yet quite dispelled by the sun, and 
to go down the Mersey required careful guidance. 
For half an hour, the passengers leant over the brass 
railings of the elevated poop, catching glimpses of the 
parting quays—some waving hats or handkerchiefs to 
friends far in the receding distance—some, myself for 
one, thinking of those dear to them at home, and half 
doubtful of our own safe return to Old England. Gra- 
dually, the ship got into greater speed ; for an instant 
it paused in its career, to allow the pilot to descend to 
his boat; again it moved along, and we were fairly on 
our course. The direction it took was straight up the 
Channel between Ireland and the Isle of Man. It was 
going what is called ‘north about,’ which is preferred to 
the southern passage in certain states of wind and tide. 

As the vessel gained the open sea, and left nothing 
L to look at but the wide-spread waters, one by one the 
passengers descended to view the nature of their own 
particular accommodations, or to inspect the general 
mechanism of the ship. To me, at least, everything 
was new and curious; and, for the sake of the unini- 
tiated, I will try to give an idea of what came under 
my notice. 

As is pretty well known, there are two chief and 
distinct lines of steamers. One, the Cunard, so called 
after Mr Cunard of Halifax, who was its projector, is 
exclusively British property, and has a large money- 
grant from our government for carrying the mails. 
Some of its vessels sail direct to and from New York, 
the remainder to and from Boston, calling at Halifax. 
The other line, called the Collins, is American property, 
and sails only to and from New York; it is subsidised 
by the United States’ government also for mail pur- 
poses. These two lines are in many respects rivals, 
but, by a judicious arrangement, the vessels depart 
from each port on different days of the week, so that 
there is no actual inconvenience from their competition. 
Latterly, there has sprung up a separate line of steamers 
to and from Philadelphia, and another to and from 
Portland ; but of these I do not need here to speak. 
It is by the Cunard and Collins steamers that the 
intercourse with North America is mainly carried on, 
and on both sides of the Atlantic there is much keen- 
ness of feeling as to their respective merits. The 
Cunards are strong and compact vessels, built wholly 
in the Clyde, and possess engines of the most trust- 
worthy workmanship. They are likewise in the charge 
of first-rate seamen. But, from the rounded form of 
their bows, or some other architectural peculiarity, 
they do not sail so fast as the Collins steamers, and 
they ship water on the decks to a somewhat unpleasant 
extent. They also fall considerably short of the 
Collinses in point of spaciousness and elegance of 
accommodation; and I am sorry to say that, in the 
ticket-dispensing department at Liverpool, there is 
great room for increased attention and politeness. On 
calling to get my ticket on the night previous to 
departure, 1 experienced such treatment as might be 
expected by a pauper emigrant who went to seek an 
eleemosynary passage. Nor was this the worst of it; 
for although paying the highest fare, L.25, which I had 
remitted ten days previously, and although informed 


to me, I found that this said excellent berth was among 
the fore-cabin passengers—a circumstance that led to 
much discomfort during the voyage, as I shall after- 
wards have occasion to notice. I allude to these cir- 
cumstances with reluctance, and only under a sense 
of public duty. 


that one of the best berths in the ship had been assigned, 


On board the America, which bears a close resem- 
blance to the other vessels in the line, there was nothing 
to find fault with, but, on the contrary, much to com- 
mend. Everything in the Cunards goes on, as the 
saying is, ‘like clock-work.’ In the striking of bells, 
changing of watches, posting of officers, throwing the 
log, taking solar observations, and other transactions, 
there is all the regularity and precision of a man-of- 
war; and this imparts a feeling of security even in the 
worst states of the weather, by night or day. The 
burden of the America is 1832 tons, and its length 
about 249 feet; it has two large engines, which act 
separately or together on both paddle-wheels, and in 
ordinary circumstances give a speed of from ten to 
twelve miles an hour. The quantity of fuel consumed 
is from fifty to sixty tons a day; necessitating a stock 
on board of about 900 tons of coal for the trip, and 
so leaving space for 900 tons of goods. 

It is wonderful to see how much is made of the 
internal accommodation. A great deal is done on deck. 
There is really little deck visibl® Along each side, 
adjoining the paddle-box, there is a row of small apart- 
ments, covered with wood, and over these are empty 
boats turned upside down, ready for launching in case 
of accident. In the open space beneath these boats, the 
cook keeps his fresh vegetables, and you occasionally 
see one of his assistants climbing up to clutch at a 
cabbage or bunch of carrots, and bring them from 
their repository. The apartments on the starboard 
side (the right side, looking towards the head of the 
vessel) have brass-plates on the doors, with inscrip- 
tions denoting what they are. The first in the row is 
the cabin of the second officer; next is the cabin of the 
third officer; next is the workshop of the baker; next 
is that of the butcher or flesher; next is the house for 
the cow; and further on are sundry smaller offices. 
The apartments on the left side of the deck (larboard) 
are—first, the cabin of the surgeon; next, that of the 
purser; and further on are various places for culinary 
operations, stores, and so forth. Along the centre of 
the deck, beginning at the stern, are, first, the wheel- 
house, in which a helmsman is seen constantly at his 
post, and who has an outlook in front over the top of 
the saloon. At each side of the wheel-house are apart- 
ments for the captain and first officer. The saloon comes 
next. It is a large sitting and dining apartment for the 

t-class passengers, and is lighted by a row of windows 
on each side. Separated from it by a narrow cross- 
passage, and on the same line with it, is the steward’s 
apartment, surrounded by shelves of china and glass 
articles, and having in its centre a little bureau whence 
liquors are dispensed. Over the door of this bureau is 
a clock, visible from the saloon, which is altered daily 
in correspondence with the changing longitude. Beyond 
the steward’s room, towards the middle of the vessel, is 
a kind of apartment open at the sides, and in which 
stands the capstan. At its extremity is the enclosed 
chimney of the furnaces, by which means the enclosure 
is kept tolerably warm even in cold weather. Provided 
with seats, it forms the outdoor lounge of cigar-smokers, 
and those who do not know what to do with themselves. 
Besides being dry overhead, the capstan-gallery is kept 
dry to the feet by means of open wooden work laid on 
the deck ; so that when the sea washes over the vessel, 
passengers can remain here without being wetted. 

Beyond the capstan-gallery is the kitchen; adjoining 
is the open deck, with the ventilators for the engine- 
room. Clearing this spot towards the head of the vessel, 
we have, first, the mess-room of the officers, a small 
apartment erected on the deck; and in continuation, 
the sitting and eating saloon for the fore-cabin passen- 
gers. All beyond, is the proper field for the sailors. 

So much for what stands on the level of the deck; 
and with so many incumbrances, the space left for 
walking amounts only to a stripe at each side of the 
saloon, unless we choose to mount to the poop, which 
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is the entire roof of the saloon, steward’s apartment, 
and capstan-gallery, united in one long sweep. The 
indoor space is necessarily circumscribed. Below the 
saloon are the sleeping-berths, two beds in each, in long 
rows ; a certain number with a small parlour being set 
aside for ladies. The descent to this sleeping region is 
by two good stairs. The fore-cabin passengers, in like 
manner, occupy berths below their saloon, and in this 
respect, at least, enjoy accommodations no way inferior 
to those of first-class passengers. 

The conducting of this magnificent vessel from 
to port across the ocean, exhibits a remarkable triumph 
of human skill. A body of officers, dressed in a uniform 
like that of the royal navy, is charged with the manage- 
ment of the ship. The chief command in the America, 
for the time being, was in the hands of Captain 
Shannon,* a Scotsman of experienced seamanship, and 
most agreeable and obliging in his intercourse with 
the passengers. Under him are three officers. The 
laborious duties of the ship are performed by a: boat- 
swain and an efficient corps of mariners; there is like- 
wise a head-engineer with his assistants, having the 
special charge of the machinery. In the ordinary 
working of the ship, it seems to be a rule, that two 
officers shall always be on the alert—one stationed 
on the gangway at the side of the paddle-boxes, to look 
sharply ahead; the other stationed at the binnacle, to 
communicate orders to the man at the wheel. When 
an order is issued by the captain, or first officer on 
duty, it is repeated aloud by the second officer; and 
you thus hear it rapidly echoed from point to point 
till acted ypon by the helmsman. Orders to the 
engineer to slacken speed, to stop, or go on, are com- 
municated by pulling the wire of a bell at the paddle- 
box; by which simple contrivance, the movements of 
the ship are under the most perfect control. The 
watches, as must be known to many, are four hours 
each, and are regulated by striking a bell placed near 
the wheel, the sounds being answered by a bell at the 
forecastle. The bell is struck every half-hour. Half- 
past twelve o’clock is indicated by one blow; one 
o'clock by two blows; kalf-past one o’clock by three 
blows; and so on to four o'clock, which is marked by 
eight ‘plows. At half-past four they begin again; 
and in this way the twenty-four hours of the day are 
divided. 

Although ably assisted by his officers, the commander 
of a vessel of this class holds a situation requiring 
sleepless vigilance. I observed that in his room at 
night a light was kept constantly burning, to illuminate 
the charts, compasses, and barometers, with which 
the apartment is furnished ; and at various times a 
mariner came to report the progress of the ship, and 
the state of the winds. It is also noticeable, that any 
order despatched by the captain to the officer on duty, 
is given in writing, so as to avoid the mistakes inci- 
dental to verbal messages. Latterly, a tell-tale com- 
pass has been invented, for the purpose of checking 
irregularities in sailing. By means of an ingenious 
kind of mechanism attached to a compass, its dial-plate 
is punctured in the line of direction of the ship. Should 
the vessel be kept unsteadily on its assigned course, 
the deviations will be marked on the dial like a cloud 
of zigzag punctures; but should the vessel be kept 
steadily to its proper path, the punctures, accordingly, 
will be in a straight line. Fresh dials of paper are 
supplied daily. With one of these tell-tale compasses, 
the captain, on awaking in his berth, can discover 
whether his orders have been carefully attended to or 
otherwise. 

Captains of ocean steamers differ considerably in 
their attention to exactness in compasses. Good com- 
passes are doubtless furnished to all vessels of this 
important class; but the very best compass may be 


* Now in the Europa, to and from New York. 


rendered worse than useless, by a disregard of the petty 
circumstances on board that derange its action. Captain 
Shannon related to us a curious instance of a derange- 
ment in the compass, which had since rendered him 
punctiliously cautious. He had left Halifax with his 
vessel on the homeward-bound voyage; it was during 
one of the cold winter months, when fogs prevail on 
the American coast. His directions at night to the 
officers of the watch were to run for a point thirty 
miles eastward of Newfoundland, so as to make sure of 


port | keeping clear of its rock-bound shores; and the point 


of the compass that would lead in this required direc- 
tion was fixed upon. On coming on deck in the gray 
of the morning, what was his horror on seeing that the 
ship had just entered a small bay, and seemed about 
to be dashed in pieces on the lofty precipices that 
revealed themselves through the mist! By instantane- 
ously shouting orders to the man at the wheel, and by 
reversing the engines, he barely saved the vessel from 
destruction. After some trouble, it was paddled out 
to deep water. His first impression of course was, 
that the compass had been neglected. But to his 
surprise, he found that his orders in this respect had 
been exactly followed. The head of the vessel had 
been kept in the direction which, by compass, should 
have led to the open sea, thirty miles from land, and 
yet here was it running full inshore. To all concerned, 
the deviation seemed perfectly magical—not on any 

ordinary principle to be accounted for. The truth at 
length dawned on the captain. The error must have 
arisen from some local derangement of the compass. 
He caused all the compasses in the ship to be ranged on 
the deck; and soon it was perceived that no two agreed. 
The seat of the disorder was ascertained to be at a 
certain spot close to the funnel of the stove of the 
saloon. Could this funnel be the cause? It was of 
brass, and had never before shewn any power of dis- 
tracting the needle. On looking into it, however, the 
captain discovered that, when at Halifax, a new iron 
tube had been put inside the brass one, without his 
knowledge, and the circumstange had never been men- 
tioned to him! There, in that paltry iron tube, was 
the whole cause of the derangement, ‘ which I speedily,’ 
added Captain Shannon, ‘made to shift its quarters.’ 
How near was thus a fine vessel being wrecked, from 
a petty circumstance which no one could have pre- 
viously dreamt of; and it may be said, how many 
first-class steamers, assumed to be diverted towards 
rocks by currents, may have been led to destruction 
from causes equally trivial. 

By a strict regard to compasses and to lights, and by 
careful pilotage on approaching the coast, the danger 
to well-built seagoing steamers is exceedingly small. 
Rocks, cajlisions, and conflagrations, are the things that 
need alone raise a feeling of apprehension. On board 
the America, as in similar vessels, lights are hung up at 
sunset on the fore-mast and on each paddle-box, so as 
to warn ships that a steamer is approaching, whereby 
collisions may be avoided ; and as regards fire, extreme 
care seems to be taken. All the lamps below, except- 
ing that in the captain’s apartment, are put out at 
midnight ; nor is any one allowed to burn lights on his 
own account. There is, also, in connection with the 
steam-engine, a set of force-pumps, by which a deluge of 
water could be immediately propelled to any part of the 
vessel. To avert the danger and delay incidental to 
breakages of machinery, duplicates of various parts are 
kept on board, and could be substituted if necessary, 
without materially interrupting the progress of the 
voyage. Such precautionary arrangements cannot but 
give a certain degree of confidence to the most timid 
class of passengers. 

The America, as I said, quitted her moorings in the 
Mersey on Saturday at noon ; and passing north about, 
it was not until about seven o’clock on Sunday evening 
that we lost sight of Ireland, and were fairly afloat on 
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the Atlantic. Without any land in view, the ship now 
seemed to be fixed in the centre of a circular piece of 
water terminating in the sky. And on and on, day 
after day, did the noble vessel go ploughing her way 
across this shifting liquid disk. Seldom did any sail 
make its appearance on the track we were pursuing. 
Our ship was seemingly alone on the waste of waters— 
a thing enchanted into life by the appliances of science 
and art, hastening across the trackless deep, and trans- 
ferring a living portion of Europe to America. How 
suggestive, to sit down to dinner, amidst the splen- 
dours of a hotel, and to see so many refined people about 
you, yet know that you are a thousand miles from 
land—a mere speck amidst the tumultuous waves! ‘The 
greatness of this marvel is probably lessened to most 
minds by the pressure of common-place circumstances. 
The slightest touch of sea-sickness takes away the 
poetry of the ocean; nor, when a man is hungry, does 
he indulge complacently in fanciful speculations. One 
of the first things which passengers do on coming on 
board, is to select the place where they propose to sit 
at table; which they do by laying down their card at 
the spot. In this way, a party of persons acquainted 
with each other make choice of a locality; and the seat 
each selects he keeps during the voyage. Let us pause 
for a moment on the appearance of the saloon, in its 
varying character of sting and eating room. 

It is one of the many well-managed matters in these 
vessels, that the meals are served peremptorily to a 
minute, according to the striking of the bells. No matter 
what be the state of the weather, the dishes are brought 
in at the appointed time; and I verily believe that if 
the ship were sinking, the stewards would still be 
continuing to serve the dinner. The stewards, in fact, 
twelve in number, the whole under a chef, and dressed 
in smart blue jackets, are but a variety of the waiter 
genus, and know only one thing— which is to supply the 
wants of passengers. At eight o'clock in the morning, 
they ring their first bell, which is the signal for rising; 
and at half-past eight they ring again for breakfast. 
Trish stew, cold meat, ham, mutton-chops, some kind 
of fish, eggs, tea, coffee, and hot rolls, are placed in 
profusion on the two upper tables. The tables in 
the saloon are eight in number—that is, four on each 
side, with sofa seats in red velvet plush. Seldom more, 
however, than the upper tables are covered for break- 
fast ; for the meal is drawn out till ten o’clock, and for 
two hours people come dropping in and going out as suits 
their fancy. At ten, the tables are cleared: after this, 
nothing hot can be obtained ; but any one at any time 
can have such other fare as is on board. At half-past 
eleven, the tables are covered to a larger extent, and 
the bell at twelve o'clock is the signal for lunch. This is 
a well-attended meal, and there is usually a considerable 
consumption of soup, cold beef, and roasted potatoes— 
the latter served with their jackets on, and a great 
favourite with the more moderate hands. Again the 
tables are cleared, and so they remain till half-past 
three o'clock, when they are covered from end to end 
in grande tenue, and the bell for dressing is rung. This 
bell might as well be spared, for not one makes the 
slightest preparation ; and when the bell at four o’clock 
is sounded, there is a general rush from the 
smoking-gallery, and other quarters, into the saloon. 
The number of passengers during our voyage was a 
hundred and sixty, and the whole of these, with two 
or three exceptions, sat down to dinner daily. At 
the top of each of the eight tables is a silver tureen 
of soup, and the signal for taking off the lids is the 
entrance of the captain, who appears in the saloon 
only at this meal, and takes his seat at the upper end 
of the first table on the left-hand side. The stewards 
are drawn up in lines, and confine their attendance to 
their respective tables. When dishes are sent in to 
the apartment, they are handed from one to another 
along the lines, and in the same noiseless manner are 


they handed out—the whole thing going on silently 
like an adroit military manceuvre. Every day fresh 
bills of fare are laid on the tables for the use of the 
guests. Iced water is served in abundance, and it is 
observable that not many call for wines. Those who 
do, give their orders on cards furnished for the purpose, 
which they settle for at the end of the voyage. 

The elegance and profusion of these dinners is sur- 
prising. They consist of the best soups, fish, meat, 
fowls, and game, with side dishes in the French 
style; followed by a course of pastry of various kinds, 
with a dessert of fresh and preserved fruits. How so 
many things can be cooked, how there can be so 
much pastry dressed up daily, is a standing wonder to 
everybody. And the wonder is greater when we know 
that from the same apparatus must be daily produced 
not only all this profusion for the saloon, but also 
copious dinners at different hours for the fore-cabin 
passengers, the officers’ mess, and the working depart- 
ments of the ship. Dinner in the saloon is drawn out 
to upwards of an hour, but towards its conclusion 
numbers drop off to their accustomed lounge in the 
capstan-gallery or on the poop. A few, here and there, 
linger over a bottle of wine; some recline on the sofas ; 
and some take to reading. There is now a cessation in 
eating till seven o’clock, when the bell is sounded the 
last time for the day, and tea and coffee are served. 
For these beverages there is always abundance of milk ; 
the cow on board being an assurance, that there will 
be no want in that particular. As regards this poor 
animal, which was certainly an involuntary passenger, 
I observed that she was carefully attended to in the 
way of food and cleanliness; nor did she feel the want 
of company; for most persons talk to her in passing 
her little house, over the half-door of which she keeps 
her head poked out to see what is going on, and to 
receive the caresses of the sailors. In rough weather, 
she lies down in a comfortable bed of straw, and is 
untouched by the spray of the sea; yet, she is some- 
times sick, and on such occasions, like others on board, 
probably wishes she were safe on dry land. 

It will appear, from this brief description, that eating 
goes on with short interruptions from morning till 
night. One feels as if living in a table-d’héte room, 
with the same company always sitting down or rising 
up; and I should think that, if a person be at all well, 
he can scarcely fail to add to his weight during the 
voyage. In tolerable states of the weather, the greater 
number of passengers take walking exercise on the 
poop, which is the great airing-ground. The younger 
men amuse themselves in a different manner, with 
games of shovel-board, on the stripes of deck outside 
the saloon. Here, with thin circular pieces of hard- 
wood, they play at a game which resembles that of 
bowls, only that the pieces thrown are made to slide 
along instead of being rolled. On fine forenoons, the 
ladies are spectators of these games, or indulge in 
walking exercise, if able to bear the unsteady motion 
of the ship. In the saloon, much is done to kill time 
by card-playing, chess, and backgammon. Some keep 
playing on for hours, morning and evening. They 
have crossed the Atlantic a dozen times, and to them 
the whole affair is hackneyed and tame. Their only 
solace is whist, and accordingly no sooner is the break- 
fast off the table, than the cards make their appearance. 
At night, when the candles are lighted, these whist- 
parties increase in number, and to look down the room, 
you would imagine yourself at a large evening-party in 
a watering-place. Occasionally, towards ten o'clock, || 
when certain youngsters are finishing the day with || 
deviled legs of fowl and ‘glasses of something warm |, 
to put away that nasty squeamishness,’ you may | 
hear a song break forth, and there is for a time an 
air of jovialty among the various scattered parties. | 
Yet, on no occasion does one ever see any approach to 
buisterousness; and notwithstanding the mixture “| 
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nations—English, Scotch, American, Canadian, Ger- 
man, and Italian—there prevails from first to last the 
staid demeanour of well-bred and select society. 

Our voyage was rather more rough than usual. 
Head-winds from the west tumbled the sea about, and 
retarded the progress of the vessel. At starting, the 
ship was able to make upwards of 200 miles a day; 
but on Thursday, the run sunk to 101 miles; on 
Friday, it rose a little, being 120; and on Saturday, it 
was 166. During these three days, the beating of rain 
and wind, and the dashing of spray from the paddles, 
were the least of the discomforts. As the vessel ducked 
down in front to meet the billows, she constantly, and 
just as a spoon would lift water, shipped a sea, which 
came rolling along the decks ankle deep, and finding 
only an imperfect outlet at the scuppers. The con- 
cussions of the heavy surging waves on the bows and 
paddles were sometimes awful, threatening, as they 
appeared to do, the destruction of everything that 
opposed the repeated shocks. Yet under these pitiless 
blows, the vessel scarcely quivered, so well were her 
timbers put together; and calmly she made her way, 
though at moderated speed, through the raging and 
foaming ocean. Now was it apparent that mere power 
of engine is of little avail during storms in the Atlantic, 
and, indeed, will only aggravate the concussions, unless 
the prow of the vessel be of that sharpened and vertical 
form that will enable it to cleave its way, and at the 
same time sustain a level course in the water. A 
vessel of this improved shape, and of increased length, 
is, I believe, in course of construction by the Cunard 
Company, and it will be interesting to watch the result. 
Meanwhile, the frequent shipping of seas in bad weather 
is an intolerable nuisance. As regards myself, the 
deluging of the decks of the Aimcrica poisoned the whole 
comforts of the voyage. In going from my berth in 
the morning, and returning to it in the evening, I had 
to walk amidst sea-water ; and one night, by the plung- 
ing of the ship, I was thrown down, and bruised and 
drenched to a serious extent. For this there was no 
redress. Some other gentlemen among the first-class 
passengers had to undergo the like torment of occu- 
pying berths in the forepart of the ship. We were in 
the predicament of persons who, every night after 
supper, and amidst a storm of wind and rain, had to 
go out of doors in quest of a lodging. May our suffer- 
ings be a warning not to pay for a passage in these 
vessels without first seeing a printed plan, and being 
assured that the berth required is actually under or in 
connection with the saloon. 

While the head-winds lasted, and kept the decks in 
disorder, the smoking and talking assemblages in the 
capstan-gallery were kept up with redoubled enerzy. 
Collected in this sheltered spot, and grouped on camp- 
stools, the English and Americans carried on earnest 
discussions on matters of social polity: an American- 
ised Irish gentleman from Ohio told stories of the early 
settlements; a Californian, in a shaggy pea-jacket, and 
with breastpins made of great nuggets of gold, related 
tales of Lynch law and Colt’s revolvers; and from a 
grizzly -haired little man, who spoke emphatically 
through his teeth, the captain of a South-sea whaler, 
we had daily narratives of shipwreck, which would 
have gone far to fill a volume. It was remarkable, that 
during even the worst weather, and when the motion 
of the vessel was considerable, there was little sickness 
among the passengers. Altogether, I experienced no 
feeling of this kind except for an hour on the second 
day. The length and solidity of the vessel, with its 
power of overcoming the short broken waves, give an 
easiness that is wanting in the small class of steamers ; 
so that a voyage to America is really attended with 
less painful consequences than an ordinary trip from 
Dover to Calais. While the bad weather lasted, only 
two of the passengers ventured on the poop. One of 
them was a grave gentleman, clothed from top to toe 


in India-rubber, who defied the rain and wind, and 
became a subject of jocularity to the young men on 
board. ‘The other was a handsome young Swiss, who 
had never been to sea before, and was always in a 
state of extreme alarm lest the vessel should sink. In 
the midst of dinner, if there was a particularly loud 
concussion against the paddles, out the poor Swiss 
would bolt, and hurry to the furthest corner of the 
wheel-house, as if resolved to be among the last to 
perish. A hurricane of laughter from the young Nova 
Scotians followed these demonstrations, which were 
among the standard subjects of merriment. 

On the eighth day out, the weather mended very 
considerably, and at noon our run by log was 231 
miles. Being Sunday, preparations were made for 
performing divine service. At one o'clock, the principal 
steward entered the saloon with a tray-full of Bibles 
and prayer-books, which he distributed among the pas- 
sengers. He then adjusted a red plush sofa-cushion on 
the inner side of one of the tables, by way of pulpit ; 
and after these simple arrangements, the bell on the 
forecastle began deliberately to toll. Several passengers 
from the fore-cabin now entered along with the officers 
in uniform, and about a dozen sailors in their Sunday 
jackets. In the whole scene there was an air of con- 
siderable solemnity. The bell ceased to ring, and a 
perfect silence prevailed. The officiating minister now 
took his seat at the cushion, on which lay a large Bible 
and service-book. When no clergyman is on , 
the service for the day is read by the captain. In the 
present instance, a clergyman belonging to the college 
of Toronto was a passenger, and by him the service was 
conducted according to the usual forms ; including the 
preaching of a sermon, which was listened to with as 
great attention as if delivered in a parishchurch. The 
rest of the day was spent with the drdinary decorum of 
Sunday in England. 

On the following Tuesday, being the tenth day out, 
sailing vessels began to be seen on the horizon, being 
probably barks engaged in the fishing on the banks of 
Newfoundland, which we were now declared to be upon. 
We also enjoyed an agreeable clearing up in the sky, 
and the colour of the sea changed from blue to a light 
greenish tinge. From this time, too, more gulls were 
seen on the wing, and the ship had become a refuge 
for a flight of small birds resembling larks, which had 
been driven from land by stress of weather, and were 
glad to rest their wearied wings by perching on the 
more prominent parts of the vessel. This day, about 
noon, a large steamer from New York to Liverpool, 
came in sight, and was watched with deep interest by 
the passengers. It passed at the distance of two miles. 
There were, as usual, mutual grectings by signal. The 
system of communication at sea, by signals, is one of 
the most remarkable inventions of the day, and merits 
a word of explanation. 

The inventor, or, at all events, perfecter, of the code 
of naval signals, was the late Captain Frederick Marryat, 
of the royal navy, well known as a popular novelist. 
By Marryat’s signals, as they are generally termed, a 
conversation on almost any subject can be carried on 
between two ships, as effectually as if the respective 
captains spoke to each other in distinct words. The 
signals employed consist of fifteen different small nar- 
row flags, which are run up at a point over the stern, 
and fully visible through a glass at a distance of 
several miles. Ten of them represent the ten figures in 
arithmetic, and by these any number is expressed. The 
other five refer respectively to certain departments in 
the code, and are designed to lead at once to the subject 
of conversation. When a particular number is expressed, 
the code, which is a volume resembling a dictionary, is 
turned up by the party addressed, and he sees a sentence 
or part of a sentence opposite that number in the book. 
So expert, however, do mariners become in reading the 
signals, that they seldom require to refer to the code. On 
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both sides, the signals are run up and pulled down, and 
questions asked and answered with the rapidity of ordi- 
nary conversation. In this way, vessels passing within 
sight of each other at sea, no longer need to bend from 
their course or stop in their career to put questions 
through speaking-trumpets. The merchant ships of 
nearly all countries have embraced Marryat’s code, 
which is now therefore the universal language of the sea 
—a symbol of brotherhood among nations. 

Thursday, the twelfth day out. The joyful intelli- 
gence of land being in sight, was reported at breakfast. 
Through the misty distance, rugged headlands and 
brown rocky hills were visible on the west. We were 
now going southward, down the American coast, which 
was kept in view all day. The prospect was not 
cheering, for the land facing the ocean about the 
Gulf of St Lawrence has a generally bare and deserted 
appearance. Why steamers from England to America 
should for the most part hold so northerly a course 
before running south, is not clear to the understanding 
of landsmen. The practice may be connected with the 
principle of great-circle sailing, or that of crossing 
where the degrees of longitude are comparatively nar- 
row. On this point, there were learned but not par- 
ticularly lucid discussions in the capstan-gallery ; and 
here also, by the older sea hands, were given accounts 
of the Gulf-stream, and its wonderful effects in temper- 
ing the climate of the British islands. These and other 
themes of the capstan parliament, as we named it, 
came abruptly to a close in the evening, when the 
lights at the mouth of Halifax harbour shone in sight. 
Swiftly the entrance is made; the lights of the town 
make their appearance ; mails and baggage are brought 
on deck; guns are fired and rockets sent up; lanterns 
flit about the wooden quay where we are to land; ropes 
are thrown out; a gangway is pushed on bvard; and, 
along with some half-dozen fellow-passengers who go 
no further, I scramble ashore, and have my foot on 
American soil. 

The voyage, so far, had occupied nearly twelve and 
a half days; which, with a delay of several hours for 
coaling and the subsequent run to Boston, would, to 
the bulk of the passengers, make a voyage of fourteen 
days. Ww. C. 


LIFE WITHIN LIFE. 


Wuewn old Leeuwenhoeck, prying with his microscope 
into all sorts of out-of-the-way places, first discovered 
plantations of alge growing in the human mouth, he 
little thought he had opened the way for a series of 
researches which are now among the most interesting 
in natural history. Since his day, our knowledge of 
parasitic growths, both animal and vegetable, has largely 
increased, and we have obtained an insight into some 
of their causes and effects. Our forefathers were con- 
tent to account for singular stains on the walls of 
houses, for rust, smut, blight, and mildew, by assuming 
witchcraft as the universal cause, as many people now- 
a-days ascribe everything they cannot understand to 
electricity. The witchcraft was believed to exercise 
itself in baleful blasts of air, in sunshine of a peculiar 
and mysterious quality, or in deadly fogs and mists. 
But the labours of naturalists have made us acquainted 
with a microscopic animal and vegetable world not less 
wonderful than that which everywhere meets the eye; 
and no witchcraft could be more surprising. There are 
epiphytes and entophytes, or outside plants and inside 
plants; and the animalcules which choose the interior 
of other animals for their habitation, are generally 
described as entozoa. It is one of the entophytes, the 
Uredo fetida, which produces the disease known as the 
pepper-brand in wheat: a true parasite, it begins by 
preying on the heart of the plant, and shews itself at 
the surface only when the spores are ripe and ready to 


be dispersed for further mischief. Other kinds attack 
the leaves of trees, and produce those unsightly brown, 
gray, or yellow blotches; and among these there is 
one particularly dreaded in Herefordshire, as it always 
makes alarming ravages on the pear-trees. On the 
continent, too, the growers of grapes have had to lament 
the visit of a parasite that destroys half their fruit, with 
a disease known as the oidium. Some confine their 
depredations to hawthorn hedges ; some, more choice in 
their taste, will locate thémselves only on the under 
side of the skin of ripening fruit, singling out always 
the reddest peaches, and the roses of deepest blush, to 
the dismay of the gardener, who sees his produce and 
his hopes at once blighted. At times, these merciless 
hangers-on cover our favourite flower-bearing trees and 
shrubs with white filaments, curiously jointed, and 
ramifying in all directions; others make white fairy- 
rings on the leaves of cabbages, or coat the stalks of 
onions with a velvety-looking meal, or interweave a 
gray cobweb network through whole rows of pease. 
They flourish alike in heat and cold ; growing into large 
fungoid heaps in the tropics, and dyeing the snow red 
on mountain-tops and in the polar circle. Some select 
languid plants, others will have none but those of the 
most vigorous circulation, and upon these they establish 
and organise colonies with a rapidity that human beings, 
even with their Australian experiences, can never hope 
to imitate. Some confine themselves exclusively to 
the roots, and a tree is often seen to droop and die 
before any outward signs of malady become visible. 
Who that has ever taken a country walk has not seen 
the dodder growing from and twisting round the stalks 
of nettles, thistles, flax, and clover, like bright red 
threads trimmed with small tufts of orange? No lasso 
ever inlaced its victim tighter than do these ruddy 
parasites the stems they entwine. Most of them, derive 
all their nourishment from the substance to which 
they adhere; but there are a few, classed as false 
parasites, which are content with a point of attachment 
merely, and depend on themselves for sustenance. A 
peculiarity among the latter is worthy of notice: their 
leaves are unaffected by the light. The sun sheds his 
rays upon them in vain, they never relax or turn to- 
wards him, but keep a fixed position, as if bound by 
a spell. 

From their greater variety, the animal parasites are 
perhaps more interesting objects of study than the 
vegetable. Strange little creatures many of them are! 
Some we can follow through several successive stages 
of their existence, and then all at once they are lost; 
and while the puzzled naturalist is trying to account 
for their disappearance, he finds them again in some 
unexpected habitat, but in an advanced state or form 
of development, and with no signs of what they have 
been doing or where they have been hiding in the 
interval. To the discovery of this secret, some of the 
most distinguished observers have devoted themselves 
with a perseverance which appears ridiculous to those 
who do not appreciate the engrossing nature of scientific 
pursuits. The question is a difficult one, for many of 
these tiny beings need a different habitation with every 
successive stage of their growth. Now they are found 
in one organ now in another, now in the viscera now 
in the veins; and in some instances they have to for- 
sake one animal and take up their abode in another of 
a different species before their developments can be 
continued. It is by this shifting of quarters that the 
inquirer is thrown out ; he loses the trail, and recovers it 
with extreme difficulty or not at all. The shiftings are 
indeed curious. Some which have lived and flourished 
in a full-grown animal disappear, and when next found, 
they will be snugly brooding in the interior of hybernat- 
ing larve. Others, again, pass a portion of their life 
on the excrement of salamanders and tritons, or efts, 
as they are popularly called, and nowhere else, until 
the succeeding period commences, when, true to their 
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instinct, they seek another dwelling. Numerous tribes 
are met with in the intestines of cockroaches, beetles, 
and other insects ; and at times they are discovered in 
situations where one would have still less thought of 
looking for them. Among recent examples of these 
singular facts, we may mention the results obtained by 
Dr Joseph Leidy, of Philadelphia, who has devoted some 
years of study to the subject—with what success may 
be inferred from the history of his labours having been 
published by the Smithsonian Institution in the fifth 
volume of their valuable Contributions to Knowledge. 

‘ Almost everybody,’ remarks the doctor, ‘ is familiar 
with the gordius, or hair-worm, vulgarly supposed to 
be a transformed horsehair. The animal is rather 
common in brooks and creeks in the latter part of 
summer and in autumn, occurring from a few inches 
to a foot in length. No one has yet been able to trace 
it to its origin. The female deposits in the water in 
which it is found millions of eggs, connected together 
in long cords. In the course of three weeks, the 
embryos escape from the eggs, of a totally different 
form and construction from the parents, their body 
being 1-450th of an inch long. No one has yet been 
able to determine what becomes of the embryo in its 
normal cyclical course.’ 

The doctor then observes, that the grasshoppers 

found in the damp meadows near Philadelphia are 
much infested with a species of gordius, which he 
thinks may be the same, but in a different state of 
development. ‘The number of gordii,’ he says, ‘in 
each insect varies from one to five, their length from 
three inches to a foot; they occupy a position in the 
visceral cavity, where they lie coiled among the viscera, 
and often extend from the end of the abdomen forward 
through the thorax, even into the head. Their bulk 
and weight are frequently greater than all the soft 
parts, including the muscles, of their living habitation ; 
nevertheless, with this relatively immense mass of 
parasites, the insects jump about almost as freely as 
those not infested. In time, when the grasshoppers 
die, the worms creep from the body and enter the 
earth ; for, suspecting the fact, I spent an hour looking 
over a meadow for dead grasshoppers, and having dis- 
covered five, beneath two of them, several inches below 
the surface, I found the gordii which had escaped from 
the corpses. 
Here we have a glimpse of the mode by which one 
numerous family of parasites is perpetuated: they find 
their way from the ditches into the bodies of grass- 
hoppers, and when those habitations become unsuitable, 
they escape into the earth. It would be curious to 
know what next becomes of them. The more the 
question is examined, the more is the theory of equi- 
vocal or spontaneous generation weakened ; for though 
there are certain animals and plants which appear to 
reproduce themselves without assistance, there is yet 
found, by steady and long-continued watching, to be 
at last a sexual admixture, without which the race 
would inevitably die out. Recent discovery has demon- 
strated that most of the cryptogamia—ferns, mosses, 
and algw—do actually possess the sexual elements ; and 
who shall venture to say that they will not be ‘ulti- 
mately discovered in all, even in the fungi, which 
have hitherto baffled all attempts to detect in them a 
difference of sex ?’ 

Entozoa are more abundant than entophyta: of the 
former, there are thirty-nine species which infest human 
beings. They do not, as is commonly supposed, fix 
their dwelling in the intestines exclusively, for they 
are found in the eye, in the bronchial glands, the 
kidneys, liver, and gall- bladder, i in the muscles and in 
the venous blood, as well as in the viscera—different 
species being peculiar to the different organs. Of 
entophyta, the hitherto known species are ten in num- 
ber, and these also are peculiar to certain parts. The 
sarcina is found in the stomach, some grow on sores 


and the mucous surfaces, and others appear numerously 
in those disgusting diseases, porrigo and plica polonica. 

Dr Leidy has added to the number of entophyta, by 
his discovery of some new species in the intestinal 
canal of a myriapod, the Julus tus, and of a 
coleopterous insect, Passalus cornutus, both found in 
decaying stumps of trees in the neighbourhood of Phi- 
ladelphia. To the plant met with in the Julus he gives 
the name of ent : it exists in three varieties— 
elegans, spiralis, and attenuatus; all of which are’ remark- 
ably beautiful in form and appearance. Though so 
small as only to be seen by the aid of a microscope, 
they present highly interesting objects of study. The 
Enterobryus elegans attaches itself to the membrane 
means of a discoid pedicle, from which shoots a hollow 
stalk or thallus, the whole not more than from two to 
three lines long, and 1000th of an inch diameter. This 
stalk has a single spiral bend at its foot, and contains 
within it a number of minute transparent vesicles, which, 
at the fitting time, escape by the bursting of the outer 
skin of the stalk itself, and grow into new plants. A 
group of these thalli presents a pleasing sight under 
the microscope, their graceful bends and curves, their 
dottings of light and shade, as the vesicles are more or 
less abundant or dense, exhibit effects reminding one of 
the vegetation seen on the banks of rivers in the tropics. 
Parasite though it be, it sustains another parasite, the 
arthromitus, which grows in small hairlike tufts from 
the stalk, and adds to its beauty. It is, moreover, the 
parasite of a parasite, for it attaches itself to several 
kinds of entozoa which infest the Julus. One of these, 
the Ascaris infecta had not fewer than twenty-three of 
the plants growing from its body, and yet it wriggled 
about, when placed in fluid, with such agility as to 
shew itself but little incommoded. 

The Enterobryus spiralis, as the name indicates, has 
a number of convolutions or spitals in its oni and 
the attenuatus has a sigmoid flexure, all of which add 
greatly to the beauty of these singular plants, while 
adapting them to the circumstances in which they are 
placed. By means of this arrangement, they are 
enabled to bear the peristaltic movement of the bowels, 
and the passage of the food; without it, so delicate is 
their structure, they would be inevitably broken and 
expelled. It is another among the numerous instances 
afforded by nature of elegance arising out of utility. 

Another plant found by Dr Leidy is the eccrina; 
it is an allied species of the enterobryus, and is, if 
possible, more remarkable, because in full-grown 
specimens the multiplication of cells from the earliest 
to the latest stage can be seen at once. Their sub- 
sequent developments are not less interesting than 
those which take place in larger plants and animals. 
Some are reproduced by division ; secondary cells 
detaching themselves from the primaries, the form in 
which they are first seen being that of a transparent 
ovate vesicle, not more than the 2500th of an inch in 
diameter. Numbers of the cells are no sooner sepa- 
rated, than they at once fix themselves to the mem- 
brane or to the parent plant, which is of the same 
minute character as the ent The arthromitus 
has no pedicle, but it grows pe Pg in tassel-like 
tufts from granules on the membrane, as the alge of 
the mouth grow from granules that collect between the 
teeth and in hollows of the gums. Another, the clado- 
phytum, is the smallest of all, being not more than the 
700th of an inch in length, and the 30,000th in diameter. 
There appears to be a strong disposition to fraternise 
among the species here mentioned; for where one is 
found, the others are also found in greater or lesser 
quantity. 

Besides these, there are various growths which have 
not yet been fully made out, but which, so far as 
examined, are found to possess characteristics equally 
remarkable, In the mass, they — the appearance 
of a jungle that half conceals the better-known species ; 
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yet when observed in small groups and in detail, such 
are the delicacy and grace of their form and structure, 
so exquisite their colouring, as to produce effects of 

ty which we seek for in vain in the larger kinds 
of vegetation, however luxuriant. In one place will be 
seen clusters of peacocks’ feathers on yellow stalks, the 
central eye of deepest carminc, shaded from the centre 
to the circumference, and surrounded by divergent 
orange rays, all bending and waving at the slightest 
motion of the fluid in which they are placed. Among 
them are scattered stems, growing cactus-like, a dark 
vein running up the centre of their amber-coloured 
interior, and streaked outside with velvety lines of red, 
while sable hairlike tufts droop from their crowns like 
flowing horsetails. In other places stand little forests 
of what appear to be Scotch firs, denuded of their aci- 
cular leaves—dark masses, against which the brighter 
colours form an admirable contrast. Others, again, 
resemble hairy artichokes, with a resplendent star at 
their base; and in others we see clumps of bulrushes, 
their spikes of pale straw-colour containing a crimson 
core that shines through its downy covering. Here and 
there gleams an oval disk, that might be taken for a 
microscopic feather screen, fit to adorn a fairy’s mantle- 
piece; and all around is a thick undergrowth of plume- 
like plants of a grayish hue, set off by touches of the 
richest brown. On such a scene the eye lingers 
delightedly for hours. 

In addition to these vegetable parasites which grow 
so abundantly within the insects, as to make the be- 
holder wonder how their functions can be carried on, 
there are seven species of entozoa which infest the 
Julus, and range at will through its internal forests: 
the Passalus has only three kinds, but its thoracic 
cavity is generally found to be filled with an imper- 
fectly developed worm. Narrow and encumbered as 
such quarters are, the males and females find ample 
room to disport themselves, to breed and rear their 
young. 

The presence of entozoa within the body, as a rule, 
causes neither harm nor inconvenience: they frequently 
appear, establish a numerous colony for a season, and 
then disappear, without the individual having been at 
all aware of their presence. Entophyta, on the con- 
trary, do positive harm: silk-worms are liable to a 
disease which kills them in great numbers, and shews 
itself on their bodies as a bluish-green mould, but which 
is an insidious minute vegetation. The Cicada septen- 
decim, or seventeen-year locust of the United States, is 
also preyed upon by parasites, which grow within it in 
the form of a white moist fungus that ultimately 
destroys its life; in which we probably see a natural 
countercheck to the too great multiplication of a 
destructive insect. People of sluggish habits are more 
subject to the invasions of parasites than those of an 
active disposition; and persons who live much on 
innutritious food, or substances slow of digestion, will 
be infested, when those who diet themselves gene- 
rously, and with well-cooked food, will be exempt. 
Cooking is one of the means of prevention; and it 
is often remarked, that those who live chiefly on vege- 
tables are constantly troubled with parasites. 
Swiss peasantry are a striking case in point. Seeing, 
however, that foreign bodies are more readily intro- 
duced with liquid than with solid food, aquatic animals 
are more infested than terrestrial. 

Dr Leidy combats the notion that diseases are pro- 
duced or propagated by parasites taken into the body, 
as none of the well-known animalcule are poisonous ; 
and he adds: ‘At various times, I have purposely 
swallowed large draughts of water containing myriads 
of Monas, Vibrio, Euglenia, Leucophrys, Parameciuna, 
Vorticella, &c., without ever having perceived any sub- 
sequent effect.’ And although we know that vegetable 
parasites cause disease, there is no satisfactory proof of 
their having floated through the air on their deadly 


errand. It is quite possible to distinguish particles of 
matter which are not more than 200,000th of an inch 
in bulk, and as the smallest vegetable spores are large 
in comparison, being from 20,000th to 30,000th, they 
could hardly escape notice were they floating about in 
the atmosphere. On this point Dr Leidy adds: ‘I 
have frequently examined the rains and dews of locali- 
ties in which intermittents were epidemic, upon the 
Schuylkill and Susquehanna rivers, but without being 
able to detect animalcule, spores, or even any solid 
particles whatever. I have examined the air itself for 
such bodies, by passing a current through clear water. 
....+ Ordinarily, when the atmosphere was still, early 
in the morning, or in the evening, neither spores nor 
animalcule could be detected. When piles of decaying 
sticks or dry leaves were stirred up, or the dust was 
blown about by the wind, a host of most incongruous 
objects could be obtained from the air; none, however, 
which could be supposed capable of producing disease.’ 

* To assert, under these circumstances, that there are 
spores and animalcul capable of giving rise to epi- 
demics, but not discernible by any means at our com- 
mand, is absurd, as it is only saying, in other words, that 
such spores and animalcule are liquid, and dissolved in 
the air, or in a condition of chemical solution. That 
the air may be poisoned by matters incapable of 
detection by the chemist, is proved by the emanations 
from such plants as the Rhus vernix, Hippomane 
mancinella, &c. 


WHEN I WAS A BOY. 


I orten think there must be a greater difference between 
looking back in the present day, and at any former 
period ; and although in this idea there may be some of 
that feeling which makes us ready to believe ours to be 
the age par excellence—after us the deluge !—yet, on con- 
sideration, it will be found that, looking back on the past 
thirty or forty years of the present century, gives us a 
view of greater social and physical strides than they 
who had the misfortune to be born before us could ever 
have dreamed of. What is there in ancient history, in 
the annals of any former peoples, to compare with the 
advance from broad-wheeled wagons to express trains, 
from Leith smacks to Atlantic steamers? Some of the 
greatest nations of old prided themselves on remaining 
stationary, on retaining fixed habits and customs, as 
the Japanese do in our day. What did the Egyptian, 
Greek, or Roman peasant or tradesman ever see at all 
comparable to that which we have seen in England, 
going back only to the days 


When George the Third was king? 


We can hardly believe that a people who spent ten 
years in taking such an insignificant little town as 
Troy,. could have been particularly remarkable for 
progress. It is true, they began with huts made of 
sticks, and ended with the Parthenon; but the masses, 
as we call them, were not materially affected by the 
change; and secing that they had no newspapers to 
tell them, day after day, and week after week, of what 
was going on, and how clever they were, and how 
discontented they ought to be, we may safely conclude 
that advancement was not the subject uppermost in 
their thoughts. It would be casy to illustrate the 
question by abundant examples, were this the place 
for such a performance, and were it not that most 
readers will be able to recall instances for themselves 
from their historical readings. And besides, the subject 
in hand must first be treated of. 

Short as is our experience of going to New York in 
ten days, to Edinburgh in ten hours, and of flashing 
messages to the other end of Europe and back again in 
ten seconds, we have come to regard them as things 
familiar: and even at times as things to be critical 
thereupon, as if there was nothing about them so very 
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astonishing after all: so readily does the human mind 
adapt itself to new circumstances. And yet, when I look 
back, as I often do, to the time when I was a boy—and 
that is not so very long ago, for half a score of summers 
will have to pass before my number is made up to fifty 
—I see that ‘’twixt now and then’ the change is indeed 
great: it certainly cannot be matched in the past, 
whatever it may be in the future; and if we can recall 
the former features, their unlikeness to the present will 
perhaps afford us the means of comparison. 

back as far as we will, there is always something 
connecting us with a time still more remote, which 
presents itself as the starting-point. I was going to 
begin with my recollection of having been carried in 
some one’s arms into the street, where half the town 
was dining in the open air, in celebration of a respite 
in hostilities with France, and of a lump of pudding 
being placed in my hands; but there came up the 
vision of my paternal grandmother, a rather grim old 
lady, whom I saw but once, and who, as I was told, 
had seen the heads of the rebel lords exposed on 
Temple Bar, in one of her visits to London. Think 
of being linked, though ever so slenderly, with such a 
state of things, when Jacobite and Hanoverian were 
cries that would stir the blood of thousands! We may 
form some idea of it, by considering what would be the 
effect produced in 1853 by similar cranial decorations 
on the top of the old city gateway. It would not be 
that of strengthening the government. 

I can remember that nearly all the men of our town, 
my father among the number, wore what were familiarly 
called knee-breeches and gaiters. There are a few 
who wear them yet, but the majority took long ago to 
trousers, and left the short tight garments to grooms 
and gentlemen who go to court. I should‘ hardly re- 
cognise my mother, were she now to put on the dress 
she then wore, with the waist almost close to the arm- 
pits, and a long cloak, reaching to her heels, with a 
very large hood. There is a faint memory of the 
clink of her pattens lingering in my ears; and when 
these were superseded by clogs, an epoch was estab- 
lished in the family anngls which was referred to for 
many months afterwards. There was more need of 
such appendages to the female foot then than now, for 
the side-walks of the town were formed of two stripes 
of ill-laid flagstones, worn by long usage into hollows 
so deep that a couple of rivulets were always flowing 
down them whenever it rained. My sisters wore tip- 
pets and sleeves in summer, and spencers or pelisses in 
winter, and exchanged straw-bonnets for queer-looking 
beavers as soon as the cold weather began to set in. 
Winter was winter then, and people had to resort to 
sundry comfortable expedients in order to circumvent 
him, which they seem to have forgotten now-a-days. 
As for myself and my brothers, we wore what were 
called skeleton-suits, the jacket and trousers buttoning 
together, and fitting close to the body, and round our 
necks a small white plaited frill—a dress by no means 
convenient or graceful, but at that time the only one 
available for boys; and in this particular the contrast 
with the present variety of material and of style, is not 
less striking than in objects of national importance. 
Between this jacket and the regular coat there was but 
one gradation: it was a jacket made to button outside 
instead of inside the trousers, and with a pinched- 
up tail, evidently modelled on that of the bull-finch. 
From such a garment to real coats and waistcoats, was 
an advance too great for our philosophy; and we looked 
like very young men indeed, and very shamefaced, when 
we first went into the streets wearing our long-tailed, 
brass-buttoned habiliments. 

There is a difference, too, in domestic servants, which 
is not all in favour of the present. Our maids were 
generally strapping rustic girls, who were not afraid of 
work, and who thought L.5 a year handsome wages. 
Their morning-dress was a very dark blue cotton gown, 


with short sleeves that left the arms bare, and a close- 
fitting cap, perfectly innocent of the freaks of fashion. 
The afternoon-dress was also of cotton, but more showy 
and varied in pattern than the blue—a clean white 
apron, a handkerchief pinned over the shoulders, and a 
cap shewing a full border, and now and then a slip of 
pink ribbon in some of its folds. There was little or 
none of that pretence and elegance which female ser- 
vants now exhibit, but there was contented industry, 
and a loyalty of feeling that manifested itself in attach- 
ment to the household, and care for its interests. In 
these days of progress, such servants are rare, and as 
a class, they will soon become a subject for history. 
What would be thought now of an interdict against 
shewing the hair? and yet but a few years before my 
recollections begin, this was a great fact. I have heard 
my mother say, that it was the talk of the whole town 
when old Lady Hornblow’s servant was seen one even- 
ing standing at her mistress’s door, shewing a small 
straight fringe of her hair below the border of her 
cap. What a daring innovator! If I knew her name, 
it should have all the immortality these pages could 
confer upon it. 

I can remember, too, that there was a good deal of 
coarseness of manners which would not be tolerated 
now; and as you descended in the social scale, the 
blackguardism became perfectly revolting. What 
gangs of idle vagabonds we used to see on the out- 
skirts of the town playing at ‘ pitch and hustle,’ ‘ odd 
or even,’ ‘hookem-snivey,’ &c., on Sunday mornings 
when we took our accustomed walk before church- 
time! Idle, depraved vagabonds, for the most part, 
who were frequently condemned to the whipping-post 
or Bridewell; herding together in a miserable street 
by themselves when no mischief engaged them else- 
where ; and there they lived, the very pariahs of society, 
for no man cared to visit their squalid haunts, until 
the first Wesleyan chapel was built, and then a few 
earnest-minded individuals began td go among the 
outcasts. I often wonder what it was that kept such 
dangerous elements under control, for at times there 
would be terrible fights among them; and if any one 
cared to run for the constable, hours would sometimes 
pass before that functionary made his appearance. Was 


it that they were unconscious of their strength, or that | 


they had a wholesome fear of the whip? I shall never 
forget unexpectedly seeing a man flogged in the market- 
place: how he shrieked and writhed as the lash fell on 
his shoulders ; and to my young imagination it seemed 
impossible to do wrong with such a punishment in 
prospect. One or two very incorrigible scoundrels 
were flogged round the town at the cart’s tail, though 
with what beneficial effect I never heard. 

Those Sunday morning walks! You went to the 
end of the street, and then another step and you were in 
the country, with tangled hedges on the top of grassy 
banks on either side of you, enlivened with plenty of 
flowers and milk-veined thistles, that made the walk 
a delight and a wonder to us. There were tall trees, 
too, bordering the road as it curved gently onwards: 
now the trees are all cut down, the banks are levelled, 
and the road straightened ; and although it may be true, 
as some say, that the highway is more useful than 
before, it is neither so picturesque nor so pleasant ; and 
you have to go a mile or two before you can feel that 
the town is left behind. ‘The sweet, alas! is not always 
blended with the useful. 

There was then but one postman for the whole town; 
and how small was the number of letters compared 
with that now delivered by the three postmen twice a 
day! Then we paid sevenpence for a letter from Lon- 
don, and twice as much if it came from Bristol; and 
well do I remember how grudgingly these charges 
were paid, and how many shifts were resorted to to 
evade them. Any of our friends going to town were 
always burdened with a budget of letters for the Two- 
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penny Post; and that one of our members who lived 
nearest to his constituents was remorselessly besieged 
for franks, perhaps to the hurt of the besiegers, for 
he who had hardened himself into begging for franks, 
would not find it so very difficult to beg for something of 
more importance, especially when there were rumours 
of a dissolution of parliament. 

Then the elections used to last for ten days or a 
fortnight, as long, indeed, as any one of the contending 
parties could poll a vote per hour, the town meantime 
being in a state of the utmost excitement and confusion. 
Such occasions were the saturnalia of the pariahs, and 
of all the rabble of the borough, and, it must be added, 
of many who ought to have known better. Sometimes 
there were four or five candidates, and then the streets 
were never quiet, for processions of ‘ free and independ- 
ent’ voters were going about from morning to night with 
flaunting banners of the rival colours, and noisy bands 
of music, always preceded by a squad of old women 
carrying long poles, surmounted by grotesque garlands. 
Sometimes two processions would meet, and then—the 
combined excitement of beer and music produced hostile 
demonstrations and a rattling fight, whereupon would 
arise a cry for constables ; but the constables were par- 
tisans also, and, while making a show of keeping the 
peace among those who were only spectators, they left 
the belligerents to fight it out, especially when their 
own side was likely to win. O those elections! What 
scurrilous placards were sent out, four or five in a 
day! Every possible source of scandal was ransacked, 
whereby one party could damage the other. The spirit 
of mischief had ample time for its work, and profited 
by it. How cunningly the dodge of polling a vote 
per hour was resorted to when one candidate wished to 
tire out another; and behind the scenes, what artifices 
of corruption were employed to buy the sweet voices 
of such as had a difficulty in making up their minds! 
To me, as a boy, the elections were a holiday scene; 
but I could go down to the old town now, and put 
my finger on some fourscore helots who used, as a 
matter of course, to sell their birthright for sums vary- 
ing from L.3 to L.10. It is better now, for although 
bribery and corruption still diffuse their dirty miasma, 
there is not the same protracted social disturbance, and 
evil passions have not so much time for their work. 
Truly, it is better now than when I was a boy. 

The great road from London to Bristol ran through 
the town, and as some twenty or thirty coaches then 
travelled every day from one of those cities to the 
other, we were indebted to them for no small amount 
of bustle and business. It was a cheery sight to see 
the compact, well-appointed vehicles come dashing 
along the road, and pull up at the stopping-place, 
where four vigorous horses were waiting to relieve the 
panting team that had just arrived. How well the 
hostlers understood their work, and with what celerity 
they got through it! Nothing but sleight of hand, 
acquired by long practice, could have sent the coach 
speeding on again in less than two minutes. The 
mails, up and down, always went through about mid- 
night ; and I heard so many stories about their swift- 
ness, the red-coated drivers and guards, that I had a 
painful longing to see one of those, to me, mysterious 
vehicles, which, however, was never gratified in my 
boyhood. Besides these, we had four or five coaches of 
our own, distinguished one from the other as the ‘nine 
o'clock,’ the ‘ ten o'clock,’ &c., according to the hour at 
which they set off. Some of these were mainly sup- 
ported by farmers, millers, and others of the genus, 
who ‘went up’ regularly to Mark-lane market. I 
remember when they used to be six or seven hours on 
the road, and how everybody was surprised when a 
spirited ‘ properioter,’ as the hostlers used to have it, 
started the Telegraph, to do the journey in from four 
and a half to five hours. What was the world coming 
to! At all events, the slow coaches had to transform 


themselves into fast ones, and another proprietor ‘ put 
up’ a coach to run to London and back in the day. 
You started at five in the morning, winter or summer, 
and were put down at the White-horse Cellar, Picca- 
dilly, at ten, or at the Bolt-in-Tun, Fleet Street, half 
an hour later, with about five hours wherein to transact 
your business. At four in the afternoon, you started 
for the return-journey, and got home to supper. How 
we youngsters once stared at our father after his first 
day-trip; it seemed impossible that he could have gone 
to London and back since five in the morning! We 
should be less astonished now to see him return from 
a journey to the moon, now that the express train 
flies over the same distance in forty minutes. 

‘Time innovateth slowly,’ says Bacon: our turn 
came at last. One of the first improvements, I remem- 
ber, was the lowering of the crown of a hill in the main 
street some two or three feet, which made it an easier 
descent for the coaches, and enabled us to see from one 
end of it to the other. Then the worn-out footways 
were entirely renewed and widened, and finished on 
the outer edge with a heavy solid kerb of Aberdeen 
granite. Some of the roadways were macadamised, 
others levelled and repaved with large flints and 
pebbles, of which a good supply existed in the neigh- 
bourhood. Then—O wonder of wonders !—came gas, 
and the whole town was given over for a time to exca- 
vators and pipe-layers ; and soon the miserable twinkling 
oil-lamps that hung few and far between from iron 
brackets, was replaced by rows of iron columns, from 
the top of which shone afar the steady and brilliant 
blaze of the new light. It was more than the most 
inveterate hostility to improvement could bear; and 
shop-fronts, with their little panes of rough glass and 
heavy mouldings, found their way into back-streets or 
to the warehouses of dealers in second-hand furniture ; 
and in their stead came stately fronts with mahogany 
mouldings, vast panes of ‘ flatted crown’ or plate-glass, 
brass guard-rails and name-plates, while inside the 
dazzling flame was reflected from large mirrors and glit- 
tering chandeliers. For many weeks after their opening, 
these shops were surrounded every evening by a crowd 
of admiring beholders. Then a tall tower was built, 
with a cistern on the top of it that would hold a surprising 
number of thousands of gallons of water, which, being 
forced up by machinery, was to run down again of itself, 
and find its way to the highest parts of the town. Such 
instances of enterprise made us feel quite proud of our 
borough, and not without reason; for as it began to 
thrust out a new street here, a new terrace there, and 
detached villas in pleasant spots still further away, 
the extremities of the town underwent improvement. 
Filthy lanes were cleansed, levelled, and widened ; 
putrid ditches, the cesspools of a whole parish, were 
covered over or purified by a stream of water made 
to flow constantly through them; the gang of foul- 
mouthed bargemen, who used to be always lounging on 
the bridge, to the annoyance of every one who passed, 
was dispersed, never to reassemble ; troops of rascal- 
lions were no more to be seen playing in the out- 
skirts on Sundays—not that they had all reformed, 
but that they betook themselves to remote nooks and 
corners, where vigilant eyes could not spy them out. 
Then the houses in every street were numbered, and a 
tradesman, instead of advertising that he lived opposite 
the Bell and Bottle, or ten doors from the post-office, 
could publish his number with the satisfaction of a 
man who feels hintself possessed of a new capability. 
Then the old watch-boxes were pulled down and sold 
for firewood, the watchmen, with their rattles and 
lanterns, retired into private life, no more to cry the 
hours, or proclaim the meteorology of the night. As 
they went out, the new police came in, with their neat 
uniforms, their strict watchfulness, and searching bulls- 
eyes. No more larking of fast young men at the small 
hours ; no more practical jokes on the Charlies. Then, 
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one afternoon, Mr Gurney rattled into the town with 
his steam-carriage, on his experimental trip from 
Bristol to London; and solemn folks shook their heads, 
and said it was ‘a tempting of Providence ;’ and some 
of the knowing sort sneeringly remarked, ‘that’s a 
cock that won't fight” But ere long came tidings of 
wonderful doings in the north, followed soon after by 
the opening of the Liverpool and Manchester Railway, 
which was a fact that neither the solemn ones nor the 
knowing ones could in anywise explain away. 

By and by, a railway from London to our town and 
many miles further was talked about. My stars! an 
earthquake could not have caused greater alarm. Hun- 
dreds who foresaw damage to the coaching-trade became 
virtuously indignant; hundreds more predicted the utter 
ruin of the town; and hundreds more vowed that if a 
railway should be made, they, for their part, would still 
travel by stage-coach. Many were the clever circum- 
ventions used, and public meetings held, and bribes of 
shares judiciously administered, before the idea could be 
made palatable. Even in the end, it found but small 
favour; but the beginning had been made, and every 
day the rails came nearer and nearer, till at last we 
had a station of our own, and those who had mocked 
at steam found out their mistake, and chewed the cud 
of bitter fancy with such philosophy as they were 
capable of. 

Here I must stop, for no one needs to be told what 
has been the march of improvement since railways 
were opened ; and my purpose has lain more with the 
past than with the present. Numerous other points I 
might have touched upon, such as the common schools, 
the books available for children—how few they were— 
the habits of workmen, and of the older class of trades- 
men, the establishment of the Mechanics’ Institute, and 
other social subjects, which contrast strikingly with 
what is now to be seen before our eyes. But for all 
this there is not room; so I must conclude with the 
hope, that I have shewn there is matter for not unpro- 
fitable reflection in looking back to the time when I 
was a boy. 


WEARYFOOT COMMON. 
CHAPTER VI. 


LIFE OF THE STUDIO. 

As the mysterious Boy could not be laid hands on, 
the professional workman could not be sent for—a cir- 
cumstance the artist regretted much ; and so Robert 
commenced his task of reparation in earnest, painting 
between whiles, and always adding to his store of infor- 
mation touching the life of the studio. What he heard 
was not very encouraging; but still he considered that 
Mr Driftwood’s representations were, in all probability, 
coloured by his own feelings of disappointment—disap- 
pointment which his pupil did not scruple to set down 
to want of talent. There were other wants, however, 
about the poor artist: want of industry, and want of 
sobriety. But the latter was not a general defect in his 
character: it was only on extraordinary occasions he 
took to the ‘ramble ;’ and on his return Robert could 
easily guess from his conversation that the victim of 
high art had been among his premiers amours—the galli- 
pots and blue lions. At first our adventurer was a 
good deal startled at finding himself for days together 
alone in the garret-studio; but by that time he had 
received some employment from the picture-dealers, 
and the working-hours passed away agreeably enough, 
though very unprofitably. 

He did not scruple to make use of Driftwood’s pre- 
mises as his own, for, in fact, he had made them his by 
putting an entirely new face upon them. The roof and 


windows were now as good as new; the wood-work was 
painted throughout ; a portion of the screen was meta- 
morphosed into a small table, and the rest converted 
into a case that concealed handsomely the truckle-bed. 
Driftwood was enchanted with the change; and he 
assured his visitors with the most truthful air in the 
world, that he had chosen the place on account of its 
incomparable light ; that he had been solicited in vain 
by the first men in the profession to exchange with 
them ; and that if his rascally boy would only be in 
the way to answer the door, he should find himself 
as comfortable as any modern master could expect. 
Driftwood’s air could never be otherwise than truthful; 
because when he told a lie he was always the first to 
believe it. But Robert paid with his assistance in art, 
likewise, for the use of the studio, and more liberally 
than was strictly just. It was here he gave his busi- 
ness address en a gentlemanly card, engraved by him- 
self; while he condescended to sleep in a small three- 
pair back—by which Londoners will suspect an attic— 
in the neighbourhood of Ificester Square. 

In London there seems to be a mutual attraction 
among persons of the same occupation. The publicans 
are aware of this natural law, and write upon their 
sign-boards, ‘House of call for Carpenters’—‘ brick- 
layers,’ &c., with the design of making their establish- 
ment the rendezvous of the whole fraternity in the 
district. There are places, however, where persons who 
pursue quite another sort of calling, gravitate together 
without any public announcement ; for it would hardly 
do to advertise a place of meeting for thieves or 
blacklegs. In like manner the urtists, in the lower 
branches of the profession, are usually to be met with 
consorting in numbers without any signal for the mus- 
ter. Into this society Robert was introduced by his 
friend; and we are compelled to say that it awakened 
in him much more surprise and curiosity than respect. 
It consisted chiefly of the slaves of the picture-dealers 
—we mean of the picture-dealers of a certain class, 
for we would not stigmatise a whole trade—of men 
who obviously possessed sufficient talent and inge- 
nuity to make their way respectably in the world, 
but who, from some social fatality, or some original 
defect of character, had given themselves up, soul and 
body, to their taskmasters, for a pittance which enabled 
them merely to live. It was some time before he knew 
that the employment of a large proportion of these men, 
if stripped of the prestige of art, would have been called 
forgery and swindling; but even from the first he saw 
before him a gulf into which he was able to look steadily 
only by the knowledge that he was himself safe through 
his own strength of character. The business, which he was 
at length able to distinguish in all its curious and con- 
temptible details, was the copying of old pictures—the 
imitation, by means of chemical and other preparations, 
of the effects of time—the sale of the forgeries, when 
thus duly as works of the great masters 
—the imitation of the style of eminent living artists, 
for the purpose of duping the ignorant and wealthy; 
and the trapping of the intended victims by frauds that 
under other circumstances would have introduced the 
perpetrators to the tread-mill or the hulks. 

By degrees he came to see clearly enough the process 
by which men so ingenious had sunk into the mere 
tools of wholesale rogues. Frequently did the pregnant 
question of Driftwood occur to him—Can you wait? for 
on that question depends the fate of the artist. We 
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are not talking now of the few great men who start up 
in art as in letters by the energy of their own genius, 
but of the masses of the profession, who must toil and 
hope, and bide their time, or perish. Robert found 
that he made no progress, because, having no capital, 
he could not wait. Pictures are not purchased for 
their merit, unless that is something extraordinary, 
but for the name of the artist; and a name requires 
time to grow. He cou/d not wait; he could not bestow 
elaboration upon a piece on which his next day’s meal 
depended ; and he would not lend himself to copy, when 
he came to know that in nine cases out of ten, it would 
be making himself art and part in a fraud. He tried 
the print-shops with water-colour drawings; but this 
cost too much time, and brought too little money. As 
a last resource, he resolved to attempt cheap portrait- 
painting ; and, with the aid of Driftwood’s studio, and 
its respectable address, he hoped he had at length hit 
upon a means of living while his ulterior plans were 
going on. These plans had reference to literature. 
He had determined to give that career a trial, but 
without committing himself, and to begin where period- 
ical writers usually end—wigh the Quarterly Reviews. 
The subjects he chose did ‘not belong to the belles- 
lettres; they were of national importance; and his 


he calculated on their attracting some attention, if it 
was really his destiny to be a top-sawyer. If literature 
failed him, he was determined to throw off his tailed- 
coat at once, take to the round jacket, work hard, live 
frugally, and await patiently the turning of fortune’s 
wheel. 

He went, betimes, one morning, to Jermyn Street, to 
announce his plan of portrait-painting, and to consult 
his friend as to whether he should offer to take off 
the lieges at a guinea, or a guinea and a half apiece. 
Driftwood opened the door to him with a flushed face, 
which indicated some unusual disturbance of mind. 

* Excuse the boy!’ said he abruptly, and, wheeling 
round, walked with an unsteady step towards the 
studio. When they were in the sanctum, and the door 
shut, the artist turned to his friend, and pointing grimly 
to a vacant spot on the wall— 

‘You see,’ said he—‘ I have done it!’ 

*You have sold your Holy Family ?’ 

‘I have sold my Holy Family. My Holy Family. It 
cost me two months’ labour, for the little jobs between 
were nothing. I painted out Joseph twice, and paid 
sixpence a time to a real beggar-boy to sit for John 
the Baptist. The picture was fit for any collection in 
Europe, and I gave three pound for a frame that had 
cost five guineas only a month before. Well! It was 
brought to the hammer, and at a sale swarming with 
amateurs. It was put up—it was bid for—it was 
knocked down; and what do you think it fetched ?’ 

really can guess.’ 

* That ’ am should have brought me A.R.A.; 
and it did bring me—I know you will not believe me, 
but it is true; I pledge my sacred honour to the fact 
—I declare solemnly I tell you the severe truth—it 
brought me two pound twelve!’ Here the artist, 
choking with indignation, snatched up his hat, and 
clapped it on so violently, that he bonneted himself. 

‘Think of that!’ said he, fighting his way out of the 
eclipse—‘ A five guinea frame, and my Holy Family 
for two pound twelve !’ 

* Then, in point of fact, your picture sold for nothing?’ 

‘Less! less! The frame was worth the three pound 
I gave for it to any bargain-hunter in England ; and 
the price of the picture, therefore—two pound twelve— 
was just eight shillings less than nothing! Think of 
this example, my young friend; keep it before your 
eyes morning, noon, and night; let it teach you that 
high art is a humbug, patronage an ass, and if you 
ever formed the hope in your heart of being a modern 
master— paint it out!’ Notwithstanding Robert’s 


sympathy with his friend, there was something so ludi- 


crous in his anger, that he might have been tempted to — 


smile, but for the conviction he felt that this misfortune 
would result in aramble. The foreboding was correct ; 
for it was a fortnight from that day before he set eyes 
on Driftwood again. 

Portrait-painting did not answer very well. He tried 
a guinea and a half first, but had only one glorious 
nibble. The intended sitter found the size he proposed 
too small for the money, and after his canvas was pre- 
pared, dissolved like the baseless fabric of a vision. At 
a guinea he was more fortunate, but the sitters were 
few and rarely satisfied. That is no wonder ; for if one 
is at the expense of having his portrait taken, it is a 
hard case if he cannot get a little beauty for the outlay. 
In one instance he was fortunate enough to please ; and 
the comely mother of a countless family, most of whom 
attended the sittings, gave him when the piece was 
finished not only smiles, but excessive laughter of 
approbation, echoed by her whole progeny. By that 
time, however, she had become familiarly acquainted 
with the artist ; and in paying him his fee kept back 
the odd shilling, being ‘ sure he would not expect more 
than a sovereign from her” Robert smiled good- 


' naturedly when mulcted of his five per cent.; but for 
views being original, and, he flattered himself, correct, | 


several days after he had not even a nibble, and he 
had begun to calculate curiously whether it was pos- 
sible for him to hang on much longer, when he suddenly 
received a polite intimation that one of his quarterly 
articles was accepted. The note was addressed to 
Robert Oaklands, Esquire, Jermyn Street, St James’s, 
with the number put quite into the corner, to signify 
that it was of no consequence—mercly a matter of form 
~as the residence of so distinguished a person must 
be well known. ‘To say that the adventurer was not 
elated would be untrue. For an hour after receiving 
the missive, he continued to pace up and down the 
deserted studio, with elastic step, and with glowing 
cheek and flashing eyes ; and he then went home to his 
three-pair back, to arrange his toilet that he might call 
once more at the house of Sir Vivian Falcontower. 

Once more. He had already been there, only a few 
days after their meeting; but neither Sir Vivian nor 
his daughter was at home, and having then no card, 
he had not had the rawness to trouble the servant with 
his name. He was not sorry for this afterwards, for 
his sinking hopes made him feel that there was litt 
chance of his being able to prosecute such an acquaint- 
ance; but now that he had a card to leave, and dreams 
of distinction flitting before his eyes, he summoned 
courage anew. This time there could be no possibility 
of disappointment; for on approaching the splendid 
mansion of the baronet, he saw Miss Falcontower 
alight from a carriage and enter the house. When the 
carriage drove off, he went up to the door and knocked ; 
his pleasant anticipations only dashed by the fear 
that the lapse of time might have effaced him entirely 
from the young lady’s memory. He handed his card 
to the dignified-looking porter; saw it sent up by a 
lacquey in splendid livery; and awaited quietly the 
result. Miss Falcontower was ‘ not at home; and the 
visitor withdrew, smiling at his own folly, and endea- 
vouring to believe that there did not mingle with the 
smile a grin of wounded self-esteem. 

A considerable time passed away in humble labours, 
and the ceaseless struggle for bread. The quarterly 
review was published, and without his article. This 
was not surprising, for the editor had not mentioned 
any time for its appearance; but still the omission 
proved that no unusual importance could be attached 
to the piece, and his hopes were damped—so much 
damped that he now longed for the end of another 
quarter of a year, not that he might see himself in 
print, but in the sturdy independence of a round jacket. 
That quarter of a year had not yet expired when the 
Falcontowers were recalled. to his recollection by a 
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circumstance characteristic of the profession on the 
outskirts of which he still lingered. 

One day when dining at a cheap eating-house, fre- 
quented by gentlemen of the pallet, he learned from 
their conversation that an interesting job was going on 
in an establishment for which he had himself executed 
some copying before arriving at a knowledge of the 
true nature of the business. This was the underhand 
imitation of an exquisite picture on which a consider- 
able sum had been advanced by a capitalist. Robert's 
questions were answered frankly, as he was considered 
to be ‘one of us,’ and he discovered that it was the 
identical, Correggio that had been honoured by his 
own maiden efforts in copying, and that the gentleman 
whose property was to be thus injured in conventional 
value was Sir Vivian Falcontower. The latter fact was 
unknown at the establishment, the name of the owner 
of the original being of course kept a profound secret 
by the capitalist, a man who was supposed to have 
already realised a large fortune by such fraudulent 
business. 

Our adventurer did not hesitate as to what should be 
done; but he hastened to Jermyn Street to consult Mr 
Driftwood on the best mode of doing it. The artist 
was not at all surprised to hear of a circumstance so 
little uncommon ; but he agreed with Robert in think- 
ing that to put Sir Vivian up to the fraud would be 
doing him an important service. 

* Anonymous!’ cried he, and his small eyes rested 
with wonder upon his friend. ‘Upon my word, you 
have less sense than any young man of genius I ever 
knew. Why throw away the merit of such a service? 
Go to Sir Vivian and tell him fairly what you have 
learned ; and when he inquires eagerly for the address 
of the copiers, let him know distinctly—but in any 
roundabout way you choose—that you have your for- 
tune to make. He will not bid money for your secret, 
for he has none himself—not a rap; but he has things 
in his power that are worth money, and if you play 
your cards well, he will make a man of you.’ 

‘And you would actually have me offer to be bribed 
for doing the bounden dyty of an honest man ?’ 

‘Tush, tush! I know nothing about honest men— 
never met with any in all my life. As for Sir Vivian, 

.he will book you for a natural if you do otherwise than 
I have advised ; or else he will suppose that you specu- 
late upon his gratitude and generosity, and he wiil half 
choke himself with laughter at the rich idea.’ 

‘Then I shall certainly not place myself under so 
degrading a suspicion. Do you go to him, since you 
have no feeling of honour. I present you with the 
secret ; make your market of it as you will.’ 

* No, hang it!’ said the artist, ‘1 have more honour 
than that comes to. You are a young fellow, and 
don’t know how to wriggle yourself on in this dirty 
world. ‘The patronage of Sir Vivian would place you 
above it. You have already saved his daughter from 
having her face seamed like a mended China mug; 
and now, in preserving the unique character of his 
great Correggio, you will establish a double claim that 
he cannot blink. Go, my dear boy, and tell him all, 
but tell it prudently ; just put a few of your scruples 
into your penniless pocket—there’s a good fellow—and 
leave old Gallipot to paint for a future age, and starve 
in the present.’ 

Robert pondered for awhile on the mixture of great- 
ness and meanness, b s and h , presented in 
the character of poor Driftwood; but his conclusions 
were, upon the whole, favourable, and he saw, in the 
midst of the dark stains thrown upon it by circum- 
stance, an original strain of good he could not but 
admire. ‘This time he did not go home to dress, but 
walking westward with a steady and determined pace, 
he soon reached the mansion he sought. 

Since he knew by experience that his card alone 
would not admit him, he wrote upon it with his pencil, 


that ‘ Mr Robert Oaklands requested to see Sir Vivian 
Falcontower on business of importance to Sir Vivian ;’ 
and after a brief interval, he was ushered up stairs. 
There was no one in the room he was shewn into. It 
was the first of a suite of three drawing-rooms, the 
folding-doors of which were open; and it was with a 
flush of gratified taste he looked along the rich and 
noble vista. Although crowded in the fashion of the 
day, there was a masterly arrangement throughout 
which excluded the idea of confusion; the more 
sumptuous pieces of furniture were here and there 
relieved with others of exquisite simplicity ; and the 
whole received value and importance from the objects 
of taste and virtu distributed around. ‘The curtains, 
the walls, the gilded mirrors, the few but delicious 
drawings—all were in admirable harmony of colour; 
while the drab carpets, artfully subdued and chaste, 
left to its full effect the gorgeous yet elegant character 
of the scene. . 

While Robert was surveying with the eye of a con- 
noisseur the most charming and remarkable interior 
he had yet seen, he observed advancing from the 
further end of the vista a female figure, which at first 
appeared to be out of keeping with the picture. As 
she advanced, however, calmly and gracefully, the 
sombre hue of her attire assumed a richness corre- 
sponding with that of the inanimate objects of the 
scene, and the same fresh and lovely face he had 
admired in the studio seemed to bring sunshine into 
the room. Change of place, time, feeling, had no effect. 
Miss Falcontower was so absolutely the same, that it 
was impossible to detect in her physiognomy ‘ one 
shade the more, one ray the less.’ He could have 
thought that the life-struggles, disappointments, and 
miseries that had marked his lot since they parted 
were only a momentary dream, and that she still stood 
before him in the painted garret. 

Her observation of Robert was widely different. 
Time and the world had done their work on him. The 
lines of care were on his brow, and the light of expe- 
rience mingled with the light of thought in his eye. 
The newness of look, the solitariness, the abstract cu- 
riosity of the provincial and the scholar had vanished, 
and with them the youthfulness of air indicative of the 
youth of the heart. He was a man—watchful, ready, 
resolute, doubting, despising, defying, yet withal frank, 
simple, and generous. In external appearance, he was 
more erect than formerly, his face more pale, his lip 
more rigid, and his countenance more masculine—the 
effect, probably, of a pair of full but not heavy whiskers, 
of the richest brown, extending to the chin. 

While Miss Falcontower was advancing, the two 
exchanged a steady glance which learned all this of 
each otheg, and she then offered her hand as to an old 
acquaintance. 

* You have been here before, Mr Oaklands,’ said she. 

‘Twice.’ 

‘But only one card 

‘It was the first I ever possessed: I had by that 
time turned a gentleman artist.’ 

‘Why did you not repeat your visit sooner ?’ 

‘ Because,’ replied Robert, half amused by the cool- 
ness of the question, ‘because I had only too good 
reason to suppose that I should not be received.’ 

‘Why, what was the matter?—Oh, perhaps you 
knew I was at home—that is so rural! Never take a 
denial amiss unless you have collateral reasons: it 
means nothing whatever in itself, but that circumstances 
render it inconvenient or improper to receive you at 
the moment. Well, you have turned a gentleman artist 
—and with what success? Have you begun to rival 
Correggio ?’ 

‘It is Correggio who brings me here, and as the busi- 
ness is of more importance to Sir Vivian Falcontower 
than my success or failure as an artist, I beg you to 
listen to me, for I have come on purpose to speak.’ He 
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then mentioned succinctly the discovery he had made 
respecting the picture, and gave the address of the 
place where it was in the process of being copied. Miss 
Falcontower was obviously interested, and even indig- 
nant; but Robert observed that the conduct of the capi- 
talist appeared to anger her rather by its insolence tnan 
dishonesty. 

‘Oh, as for that,’ she said, in reply to his remark, 
‘they are all alike; from the rich lender down to the 
poor colour-grinder, there is not a grain of difference 
—they all cheat to the best of their ability. Sir Vivian, 
however, knows how to deal with them; but you, 
Mr Oaklands, you seem above our reach. This time, 
thank goodness, it is papa you have made your debtor ; 
and by the same achievement of chivalry, too, by the 
way—the preservation from outrage of a paltry bit of 
perishing colour. You are an unknown artist, you are 
young, you are’——— 

* Poor,’ assisted Robert. 

‘Poor: and what shall I say to Sir Vivian ?’ 

‘That there is nothing in art, youth, or poverty, 
inconsistent with honour,’ said Robert, as the blood 
mounted to his brow. The young lady’s cheek seemed 
to reflect the suffusion. It was the first time he had 
seen her colour change; and she fixed upon him the 
admiring, melancholy, and dreamy look called up when 
the sympathies are stirred by some vision of poetry 
or romance that has nothing to do with the realities 
of life. 

* But, come,’ said she starting. ‘ You were to tell me 
of your fortunes in the world, and I will save you the 
trouble. You have failed to secure the certainty even 
of a living, because you will not stoop to baseness, and 
cannot waitthe turn of events: is it not so?’ 

‘It is.” 

‘What, then, are you now doing, and what are your 
plans ?’ 

‘I am supporting myself by means of cheap portrait- 
painting, till I can ascertain the fate of an article of 
mine which is to appear, though at no stipulated time, 
in a quarterly review. If that should attract no atten- 
tion, then I must give up for the present the hope 
of being what Mr Driftwood calls a top-sawyer, and 
gravitate downwards to my allotted place, wherever 
that may be, in the social scale.’ 

‘ An article in a quarterly review! That is good— 
there is hope in that, for it brings you within the sphere 
of Sir Vivian’s influence. But you must not trust 
to it alone. Do you hit portraits well? Could you 
take mine in a.style that would do you credit ?’ 

‘I cannot say; but it would at least enable me to 
take others in that style. Such a study would be 
inestimable!’ and he scanned her features with the 
enthusiasm of a connoisseur, and pierced into the blaze 
of her eyes as if he would have sounded its depth. Miss 
Falcontower looked at him with surprise and amuse- 
ment; but the gaze of mere admiration had no power 
to kindle that experienced cheek with the glow even of 
vanity. 

* Understand,’ said she, ‘that you need not expect 
anything for the work, however well executed, but 
notoriety and sitters: and that understood, when will 
you come? ‘To-morrow?’ 

‘To-morrow.’ 

‘Then come at an early hour—come at twelve, that 
we may be sure to be uninterrupted.’ Robert thanked 
his patroness warmly, and took his leave. 

We may here, in order to get rid of the subject, relate 
the sequel of the history of the Correggio. Sir Vivian, 
accompanied by a police-officer, proceeded to the place 
indicated by Robert, painted out with his own hand 
the valuable parts of the imitation, and carried away his 
picture, the master of the establishment, under the 
awkward circumstances, not daring to interfere. The 
loan was thus converted into an unsecured debt, and 
the lender took his place with a crowd of other 


creditors, who knew that their only chance of obtaining 
a return of any kind for their money was to leave their 
debtor unmolested. Sir Vivian then hung up his 
darling gem in its own place, shipped off for St Peters- 
burg the copy manufactured with Robert’s assistance 
by Driftwood, and sold it to a private collector there 
as an undoubted Correggio, for more than twice the 
sum it had been pawned for. 

Sir Vivian Falcontower was of an ancient family, 
although a baronet of recent creation. The son of a 
baron, and of the eldest daughter of an earl, and 
brother of the now Lord Luxton, he was a person of 
considerable consequence in the aristocracy. At an 
early age, he became the possessor of a large fortune, 
which, coming suddenly into his hands—through the 
caprice of an old female relative—he squandered as 
suddenly; and he was now living, like many other 
men of rank, in hollow state and splendid poverty. He 
was, however, a political man, and supposed to possess 
considerable shrewdness in that line, although not the 
sort of talent requisite for office; and as the two noble 
houses he was related to were on opposite sides, and 
the baronet no enthusiast in his opinions, he did not 
suffer much from party vicissitudes. 

His daughter, an only child, lost her mother at an 
early age, and having natural gifts as well as acquired 
accomplishments, became her father’s companion even 
before she had done with her governess. As years 
passed, her mind overmastered his; and although 
much too politic to shew purposely that she was a 
woman of business, it was her will that was the law of 
the house. Her marriage was the grand card of the 
politic pair; but somehow they were not fortunate in 
playing it. She was very near the point, however, 
more than once; and at the first serious trial so near 
being a duchess, that when the affair was suddenly 
brought to an end, the world of ton went into fits, and 
the Morning Post went out of print. What was the 
cause of the duke’s inconstancy no one knew. Sir 
Vivian was for an action, with -damages laid at 
L.50,000; but Claudia, although her colourless cheeks 
and staring eyes told what a crushing blow it had 
been, had more sense. 

‘I could not bear the indignity,’ she said; ‘and 
besides ’"—the words were hardly audible through her 
white and quivering lips—‘ besides—it would destroy 
every other chance!’ Instead of an action, therefore, 
a musical soirée was determined on, the grandest by 
far of the season. Claudia’s magnificent voice was 
lieard on the occasion for the first time in public, in 
the midst of the best voices of the Opera; and she 
hid her willow handsomely with leaves snatched from 
the chaplet of the prima donna. 

The chance was tried again—and again—and again ; 
but there seemed to be some fatality in the cards. 
Not that she was not loved, and madly too; but her object 
was not love, but rank united with fortune. Claudia’s 
determination, however, some people thought, held out 
too long; for this blooming girl, apparently about four- 
and-twenty, was in reality a great many years older— 
we shall not say how many, although her age certainly 
overstepped that prosaic thirty, the object of so much 
dread to young ladies. The secret of this perennial 
bloom is very simple for those of the sex who enjoy a 
good constitution and a good complexion. Claudia tock 
equal care of her health and her dress. Even in the 
full season, she vanished at an early hour in the night, 
and got up at as early an hour in the morning. Her 
attire, always elegantly simple, was arranged upon the 
strictest rules of science. The most vagrant-looking 
curl had its fixed place and mission; and it was ob- 
served that she never sat long at one time in company, 
a periodical visit to the dressing-room and its cheval 
mirror being indispensable. She avoided cosmetics, both 
from taste and on principle. She would as soon have 
perfumed herself with garlic as with anything else than 
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the very slightest possible suspicion of musk. She 
cleansed her pearly teeth with soap, not odoriferous 
soap, but the only kind she employed for any purpose 
—namely, the finer variety used in the kitchen and 
laundry, with the technical name of pale yellow. 
Finally, she never indulged in laughter or even smiles, 
for these, she knew, are the prolific parents of wrinkles ; 
but instead of such mechanical demonstrations, her 
expressive eyes threw gleams of light over her face, 
that answered all the purpose. 

Such were the new friends of Robert Oaklands. By 
twelve o’clock on the following day, they were pre- 
pared to receive him, in a small but elegant room, 
with a single north window, the curtains of which had 
been arranged by the baronet himself, in such a way 
as to admit the light only from the upper part. 
hour of noon strikes; a straightforward, resolute, but 
not loud or long knock, announces a visitor: enter 
Portrait-painter. 


THE ZAPTI OF THE JEB-EL-TOUR. 


Tue scene of the following anecdote is laid in a 
mountainous region but little known to the European 
traveller. The few who have extended their wanderings 
through the north of Mesopotamia towards Assyria and 
Persia, have generally followed the caravan route, 
which runs along the plain from Diarbekir towards 
Jezireh and Mosul, passing through Nisibin and 

in, towns of Roman celebrity. However, on our 
arrival at Diarbekir, we learned that a shorter, though 
much more difficult route, lay through a range of 
mountains which run parallel to the right bank of the 
Tigris, and form the last outlying bulwark of the great 
chains of Asia Minor and Armenia. Through these we 
accordingly took our way; and if we suffered from the 
toil and difficulty of our journey, we were amply repaid 
by the change fiom the monotonous scenery and stifling 
atmosphere of the plains to the bracing air and constant 
variety of the mountains. 

We had been clambering all day over the rugged 
passes of the Jeb-el-Towr, when, towards evening, we 
gained the summit of a ridge which overhung a beauti- 
ful valley, green and cultivated, and in marked contrast 
with the savage rocks around. Abdurrachman reined 
up his horse, and pointed out the flat roofs and mud 
walls of Achmédi, which we joyfully hailed as our 
resting-place for the night. But our guide looked on 
the scene with far different feelings, and while our 
caravan was picking a precarious way down the 
mountain-side, he told me the story of his life. 

Ere the days of the renowned Kurdish chief, Beder 
Khan Bey, Achmédi was a flourishing Christian village. 
Secluded in a narrow valley of the Jeb-el-Tour, and 
accessible only by one or two difficult mountain-passes, 
its inhabitants had enjoyed in peace the fruits of their 
industry, whilst the surrounding country was devas- 
tated by the incessant feuds of Mussulmans and 
Christians, or the incursions of Kurdish and Arab 
plunderers. But, in an evil hour, Beder Khan Bey rose 
to power, and extermination to the mountain Christians 
was proclaimed. ‘Towns and villages were sacked, 
whole districts depopulated, and such of the unfortu- 
nate inhabitants as escaped death by the sword, were 
pe to drag on their existence in a state of hopeless 

very. 

But as yet this little valley remained untouched, 
almost unnoticed. Abdurrachman’s father was one of 
the chief men of the place, but in consequence of his 
age and infirmities, much of his authority devolved 
upon his son, who naively informed me of the respect 
in which he was held by all the young men of the place, 
on account of his prowess in feats of arms, and his skill 
in the chase of the panthers and wild-goats which 
haunt the surrounding mountains. 

It is to be supposed that these accomplishments had 


won him the heart of the beautiful daughter of the 
kiayah, for Safi had promised to be his wife. In a few 
days the marriage was to have taken place, when one 
evening a lonely fugitive, galloping for life, entered the 
village, and threw himself upon the hospitality of the 
kiayah. He was instantly received and kindly enter- 
tained ; his wounds were dressed by his host’s daughter, 
and not‘ until he was thoroughly recovered was he 
allowed to proceed on his journey. But the beauty of 
his nurse had attracted the young Kurd, and as she 
rejected all his protestations of affection, he vowed as 
he left the roof that had sheltered him, that, willing or 
unwilling, she should be his bride within three days. 
He was a favourite and near relative of Beder Khan 
Bey, and towards his camp he immediately turned his 


The | horse’s head. The Kurdish forces were absent on some 


errand of devastation, but a band of a dozen bold 
spirits was soon collected, and as Safi and the other 
damsels of Achmédi were bathing in the cool and 
shady waters of the mountain stream which skirts 
the village, they suddenly swept down, and before the 
alarm could be raised, the loveliest of the maidens 
were secured, and being hurried across the mountains. 

But little had the marauders dreamt of the energy 
despair could give their victims. Towards noon, having 
put many a mile between them and the scene of their 
exploit, and thinking themselves secure from pursuit, 
they halted to rest their jaded steeds. The arms 
of their prisoners were unbound; but scarcely had 
they found themselves free, when, as if by one consent, 
each maiden endeavoured to bury a dagger in the 
breast of the nearest Kurd. Many fell, and, amongst 
others, the young chieftain; but the survivors took 
a bloody revenge, and, after massacring their captives, 
hurried away to the Kurdish camp. 

At this moment Abdurrachman, hot in pursuit, 
reached the spot, and found his intended bride in the 
last agonies of death. It took but a moment to sever 
a lock of hair, wet with her blood, and, alone as he 
was, he rushed upon the retreating party. Many went 
down before his sword; but at last, overpowered by 
numbers, he fell covered with wounds, and was left for 
dead. Days, he said, must have passed ere he recovered 
his senses; but as soon as he could travel, he left 
the friends who had discovered and nursed him, and 
returned to Achmédi, to find it a smouldering heap of 
ruins. The Kurds had swept down to avenge the death 
of their comrades, and of the once happy inhabitants 
of the valley, not one remained. 

With every tie to home thus severed, he left his 
native mountains, and enlisting in a body of irregular 
cavalry then forming at Diarbekir, tried to drown the 
recollection of his sorrows in the excitement of war and 
plunder. , This was the first time he had returned to 
the Jeb-el-Tour; ‘But,’ he said, ‘what is it to me? 
Achmédi yonder has risen again, but there are none of 
my kindred to dwell there; and of the happy days of 
my youth, the only record that remains is this ; and he 
drew from the fold of his zuboon a long tress of raven 
hair, heavy and clotted with blood. 

Such was our Zapti’s story, and it is but too common 
a one in the mountains of Mesopotamia and Armenia. 
The reader will probably remember the graphic account 
of the persecutions of the Tiyari, contained in Mr 
Layard’s first work on Nineveh. Since then, this 
unfortunate people have enjoyed comparative peace 
and freedom from oppression. Secluded in their native 
valleys, which can only be approached by the most 
rugged mountain-paths, scarcely practicable even to 
the sure-footed mules of the country, and governed 
solely by their own meleks or chiefs, they mix but 
little with the rest of the world; and, now that the 
incursions of the Kurdish marauders are repressed, 
they are again returning to their homes, carrying with 
them a lively remembrance of the name and power of 
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them from their oppressors, and restored them to their 
native hearths. 

The anecdote we have given above is characteristic 
of the difference between the Kurd and the Arab. An 
Arab who had once received hospitality, even from his 
bitterest foe, would for ever consider his host’s house 
and person as sacred, and would protect him from 
injury, even at the peril of his own life. So strong is 
this feeling that, in battle, if an enemy can claim the 
dakhél or friendship of one of the members of a tribe, 
his life is instantly spared. 

With the Kurd it is different. Guided by no prin- 
ciples of honour, and amenable to no laws of society, 
he is alike the dread and the scorn of his neighbours, 
and his name is used by the Arab nfuleteer to goad 
on the very mules and asses, as one of the most dis- 
graceful epithets he can shower upon them; while the 
proverb, ‘as bearish as a Kurd,’ is a saying in common 
use throughout the East. 


SOAP AS A MEANS OF ART. 


Dr Ferguson Branson, of Sheffield, writing in the Journal 
of the Society of Arts, says: ‘Several years ago, I was 
endeavouring to find an easy substitute for wood-engraving, 
or rather to find out a substance more readily cut than 
wood, and yet sufficiently firm to allow of a cast being 
taken from the surface when the design was finished, to be 
reproduced in type-metal, or by the electrotype process. 
After trying various substances, I at last hit upon one 
which at first promised success—namely, the very common 
substance called soap, but I found that much more skill 
than I possessed was required to cut the fine lines for sur- 
face-printing. A very little experience with the material 
convinced me that, though it might not supply the place 
of wood for surface-printing, it contained within itself the 
capability of being extensively applied to various useful 
and artistic processes in a manner hitherto unknown. Die- 
sinking is a tedious process, and no method of die-sinking 
that I am aware of admits of freedom of handling. A 
drawing may be executed with a hard point on a smooth 
piece of soap almost as readily, as freely, and in as short a 
time as an ordinary drawing with a lead pencil. Every 
touch thus produced is clear, sharp, and well defined. 
When the drawing is finished, a cast may be taken from 
the surface in plaster, or, better still, by pressing the soap 
firmly into heated gutta-percha. In gutta-percha, several 
impressions may be taken without injuring the soap, so as 
to admit of proofs being taken and corrections made—a 
very valuable and practical good quality in soap. It will 
even bear being pressed into melted sealing-wax without 
injury. I have never tried a sulphur mould, but I imagine 
an impression from the soap could easily be taken by that 
method.’ Dr Branson has also employed bees-wax, white- 
wax, sealing-wax, lacs, as well as other plastic bodies; and 
in some of these cases a heated steel knitting-needle, or 
point, was substituted for the ivory knitting-needle. He 
has sent several specimens to the Society of Arts, which 
shew, that from the gutta-percha or plastic cast, a cast in 
brass may be obtained, with the impression either sunk or 
in relief. 

MODERN TURKS. 

1 have lived much among Turks of every nation and 
class—more, I am happy to say, among the uncivilised than 
the civilised; and here is the comparative description I 
should give of them :—Uneivilised Turk : middle-sized ; of 
powerful frame; blunt but sincere character; brave; re- 
ligious, sometimes even to fanaticism ; cleanly, temperate, 
addicted to coffee anid pipes; fond of a good blade, and 
generally well skilled in its use; too proud to be mean, 
cowardly, or false ; generous to prodigality ; and in dress, 
fond of bright colours and rich clothing, of which he often 
wears three or four suits at one time—one over the other. 
Civilised Turk: under-sized; of delicate frame; polite, 
but insincere ; not overbrave ; often boasting of atheism ; 
neglecting the ablutions of his religion, partly because the 
Franks are dirty, and partly because his new costume won't 
admit of them; given to cognac and eigarrettes ; fond of 


a showy sheath, if a militaire ; or of a pretty cane, if a civi- 
lian; no pride whatever, but lots of vanity; possesses no 
Oriental generosity ; and for dress wears a frock-coat; stays, 
to give a small waist; a gay-coloured ‘ gent.’s vest;’ ditto 
ditto inexpressibles, often of a rather ‘ loud railway pattern,’ 
and strapped down very tight, so as to shew to advantage 
the only distinguishing Oriental features which remain to 
him—a very crooked pair of legs; his chaussure consists 
of a pair of French gay merino brodequins with patent 
leather toes; his head-dress is a ridiculously small red 
skull-cap, worn at the back of the head, and often contain- 
ing a small piece of looking-glass, whereby on all occasions 
to arrange the rather unruly coarse hair it frequently covers. 
Straw-colour Naples imitation gloves, at two dollars a dozen, 
and an eye-glass, are generally considered as indispensable 

of the ‘getting up a la Franca.’ In point of manners, 
the lowest real Turk is a nobleman; the best of the 
Europeanised lot is barely a gentleman.—Parhins’s Life in 
Abyssinia. 


WINTER. 

[From a volume of elegant poetry by Dr Waller, just published.* 
Many of the pieces are already extensively known, having made 
their appearance originally in a popular periodical of the day—the 
Dublin University Magazine.) 


Dreary old Winter! weary old Winter! 
Snow-blanchéd carl, all dripping and chill ; 
Ice chains have bound thee, winds whistle round thee, 
Heavily, gloomily plodding on still. 
Yet when we meet thee, kindly we greet thee— 
Sit by the hearth-blaze and melt all thy snow; 
With wassail and gladness we’ll charm all thy sadness, 
Make thy eye brighten, thy icy blood glow. 
Dreary old Winter ! weary old Winter! 
We'll make thy eye brighten, thy icy blood glow. 


Cheery old Winter! merry old Winter! 
Laugh, while with yule-wreath thy temples are bound ; 
Drain the spiced bow] now, cheer thy old soul now, 
‘ Christmas waes hael!’ pledge the holy toast round. 
Broach butt and barrel; with dance and with carol 
Crown we old Winter of revels the king ; 
And when he is weary of living so merry, 
He'll lie down and die on the green lap of Spring. 
Cheery old Winter! merry old Winter! 
He’ll lie down and die on the green lap of Spring. 


* Poems. By John Francis Waller, LL.D. Dublin: M‘Glashan. 
1854. 


MORTALITY BY WAR AND PESTILENCE CONTRASTED. 

It appears from a privately printed paper lately handed 
to us, that while our total loss of men in the last war was 
19,796 killed and 79,709 wounded, the total loss in England 
and Wales alone by cholera in 1848-9 was 72,180 dead, 
besides 144,360 attacked. It is calculated that there is 
an average annual loss of 115,000 by typhus fever and 
other diseases resulting from unhealthy living—in short, 
from preventable causes—being about six times the entire 
loss caused by the twenty-two years of war. In the 
Peninsular war, 8799 were killed in battle or died of 
their wounds, while 24,950 perished by disease. 


NOTICE. 

In the present number is presented the first of a series of articles, 
by Wittiam Cuamerrs, the result of a recent excursion through 
some of the British American possessions and United States. The 
remainder will follow as quickly as circumstances will permit. Not 
to encumber the articles with matters of detail, certain statistical 
and other facts will be reserved till the conclusion of the series. 
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